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Twenty-First Year; No. 55 


ASKS TAX RELIEF 
FOR U. S. COMPANIES 


Dr. S. S. Huebner Wants 1 Per Cent 
Tax on Marine Premiums Abol- 
ished; Other Recommendations 











WOULD GO ON NET PROFIT BASIS 





Gives Congress His Views on Insur- 
ance Tax Burdens in Exhaustive 
Statement 





In his report to Congress and to all 
the State Insurance Departments in 
which is discussed the legislative ob- 
structions to the development of marine 
insurance in the United States Profes- 
sor 8. S. Huebner, expert in insurance 
to the United States Shipping Board 
and the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries, discusses at length 
the very important question of taxation, 
under the heading “The Tax Burden.” 
Some peints he makes follow: 

Of the legislative burdens now rest- 
ing upon marine insurance probably 
none is greater than the excessive’ faxa- 
tion. American taxation of marine and 
fre-marine insurance companies is 
unique in the large number and variety 
of taxes imposed, the absence of any 
equitable system, and the extraordinary 
amount of revenue obtained without re- 
gard to the profits earned or the re- 
quirements necessary for a wholesome 
development of the business. Modern 
taxation of business is being modeled 
more and more upon the principles of 
ability to pay, fair treatment between 
different types of essential industries, 
and avoidance of burdens so harsh as 
to destroy the initiative of capital. 
None of these wholesome principles, un- 
fortunately, has thus far received ser- 
fous consideration in the field of ma- 
rine-insurance taxation. It may be 
doubted if any other essential and 
strategic business has suffered so 
cruelly from unwise and merciless taxa- 
tion. We have acted as though marine 
insurance is an institution to be re- 
stricted by taxation; we seem to have 
forgotten the broader national and in- 
ternational commercial aspects of the 
problem, and our vision seems to have 
been limited to the easy collection of 
the maximum amount of revenue. 


Brief Resume 


A brief resume of the imposing list 
of existing Federal, State, and local 
taxes and fees affecting marine insur- 


(Continued on page 22) 
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INSURANCE IN FORCE OVER $245,000,000 


For co-operation 
with agents in securing the 
complete satisfaction of policyholders 


THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


maintains a SERVICE Department which 
opens for them a broader field 
of opportunity and 
assures success 


NEW BUSINESS IN 1920 OVER $52,000,006 








MANY CHANGES IN 
PRUDENTIAL CONTRACTS 


New Maximum Limits for Whole Life, 
Limited Payment and Endow- 
Ments Announ-ed 








AN INDUSTRIAL ENDOWMENT 





Disability Benefits Liberalized; Chang- 
es to Broaden Prudential’s Ser- 
vice to Insuring Public 





The Prudential announces important 
changes in contracts effective January 
1. The announcement follows: 

For Ordinary policies on the lives of 
men. New limits follow: 

The maximum amount of insurance 
under Whole Life, Limited-Payment 
Life and Endowment policies will be as 
follows: 15th birthday to age 19 near- 
est birthday, $5,000; age 20 nearest 
birthday to age 50 nearest birthday, 
$150,000; age 51 hearest birthday to age 
55 nearest birthday, $100,000; age 56 
nearest birthday to age 60 nearest birth- 
day, $75,000; age 61 nearest birthday 
to age 63 nearest birthday, $25,000; age 
64 nearest birthday to age 66 nearest 
birthday, $10,000. 

The maximum limit of amount under 
Term policies will be increased to $50,- 
000. 7 


Continuous Disability Income Policies 
Without Accidental Death Benefit 
Feature 
Policies on the regular Whole Life, 
Limited-Payment Life, Twenty-Payment 
Life with Pure Endowment Addition, 


and Endowment plans will be issued 
containing provision for continuous dis- 
ability income, without reduction of 
the amount of insurance; in other 
words, similar to our present Accidental 
Death Benefit policy with the Acci- 
dental Death Benefit feature elimi- 
nated. Policies containing both of these 
features, however, will be issued as 
heretofore. 

Pending revision of the Ordinary 
Manual, leaflets containing rates for 
such policies will be supplied. 


Regular Disability Clauses in Policies 
Rated Special on Account of Over- 
weight 
At present policies in the Special 
Rating class provide for waiver of pre- 
miums in event of disability. When, 
however, the Special Rating is on ac- 
count of overweight the regular dis- 
ability feature of policies in the regu- 
lar rating class will be included; that is, 
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waiver of premiums and payment of in- 
surance instalments. Applicants 
rated “Special” on account of over- 
weight will also be eligible for continu- 
ous disability and accidental death ben- 
efit policies. 

On Lives of Women 


For policies on the lives of women: 
Term Policies and Preliminary Term 
Insurance. Term policies will be issued 
to bona fide business women, and other 
policies on business women’s lives may 
be issued with preliminary term insur- 
ance, The premium rates in such cases 
will be the same as for men. 

The disability benefits, waiver of pre- 
miums and payment of the amount of 
insurance in instalments, now contained 
in the regular Ordinary policies issued 
on the lives of men, will be included in 
such policies on the lives of single wo- 
men, and by concession these benefits 
will apply to regular Ordinary policies 
issued on the lives of single women 
since April 15, 1919, if disability occurs 
after January 1, 1921, provided that in 
such cases the policies are in full force. 

Policies containing provision for con- 
tinuous disability and accidental death 
benefit will be issued on the lives of 
single women at the same premium 
rates as for men, subject to the regular 
limits of amount concerning insurance 
on women. 

The maximum amount of insurance 
that will be issued to a married woman 


without children will hereafter be f 


$1,000. 

The maximum amount of insurance 
that will be issued to domestic servants 
will in first-class cases be increased to 
$1,000. 

Our present Ordinary policies pro- 
vide for a waiting period of six months 
after submission of proof of disability 
before the first instalment on that ac- 
count is paid. This waiting period is 
now reduced to three months and will 
apply also to existing policies. 

Intermediate Policies 


New Minimum Age Limits. Ages 10 
and 11 nearest birthday, 10, 15 and 20- 


Improved Disability Provision 


Claim may be made as soon as disability occurs—no p.obationary 


period. 


Payments begin immediately on approval of claim—no proba- 


tionary period. 


Monthly payments, lifelong, conditioned on permanence of dis- 


ability. 


Immediate waiver of future premiums—no waiting until next 


anniversary. 


Full amount of insurance paid when insured dies, without deduc- 
tion for disability payments or for premiums waived. 


This new disability provision brings the service of America’s old- 
est legal reserve life insurance company still closer to the needs of 


the insuring public. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York 














Year Endowment policies only. 

Ages 12, 13 and 14 nearest birthday, 
all Endowment forms and 10, 15 and 
20-Payment Life policies. 

Age 15 nearest birthday, any form of 
policy. 

At the younger ages in the early 
years of insurance the amount of in- 
surance benefit will be subject to the 


usual legal limitation. A leaflet con- 
taining rates for the additional ages 
will be supplied. 

The minimum age limit in Colorado 
and Illinois will remain unchanged. 
Special Disability Feature in Policies 

Issued on Men 

In addition to the provisions for waiver 

of premiums in event of total and per- 








| The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


Building 


Success! The individual’s success in satisfying the un- 
precedented demand for Life Insurance may be attributed to two 


factors: 


The agent’s ability is rewarded to the fullest extent only when he 
can assure maximum service under a liberal policy at a low net 
cost and supported by a Company of commanding character and 


\ 


The goods offered, 
The ability employed. 


financial standing. 


UNION CENTRAL AGENTS are enjoying an advantage due to 
the prestige of the Company along these lines. 


ALLAN WATERS, Second Vice President, 


JESSE R. CLARK, President 


For further information address 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


seca 
manent disability, these policies Will 
provide for the payment of a disability 
income of $20 monthly during one year 
The first monthly payment will be made 
three months after receipt of due proos 
of disability prior to age 60, and the 
subsequent eleven payments wil] be 
made on the first of each of the gue. 
ceeding eleven months, provided the ip. 
sured lives and remains disabled. fg 
the insured should recover before the 
twelve payments have been made fyr. 
ther payments will be discontinued, put 
if the insured should become totally 
and, presumably, permanently disableq 
again, the unpaid balance of the 
twelve monthly instalments would be 
paid. In no event will more than 
twelve monthly payments be made 
under any one policy. 

This disability income will be addi. 
tional to all other benefits under the 
policy and the amount of insurance ywilj 
not be reduced on that account. 

By concession, this feature will apply 
to Intermediate policies issued since 
April 15, 1919, if disability occurs after 
January 1, 1921, provided in such cases 
the policies are in full force. 

Intermediate policies on the lives of 
women now contain no disability ben. 
efits. After January 1, 1921, they wil] 
contain a provision for waiver of pre. 
miums in event of total.and permanent 
disability if disability occurs before age 
60. By concession, these benefits wil] 
apply to Intermediate policies issued on 
the lives of women since April 15, 1919, 
if disability occurs after January 1, 1921, 
provided in such cases the policies are 
in full force. 


Industrial Policies 


Infantile Convertible Endowment Pol. 
icy. In response to the increased de 
mand for endowment insurance for 
children in Prudential homes, we have 
for some time endeavored to perfect a 
form of contract that would best meet 
the varying conditions from early child- 
hood through the “teen-age” require- 
ments and eventually provide the most 
adequate protection and investment 
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when the insured reaches the self-sup- 
porting period of life. 

This policy will be issued for a week- 
ly premium of 25 cents only, at ages 2 
to 9 next birthday. 

The endowment period varies slight- 
ly in length with the age at issue. Thus 
at age 2 the period is 33 years and 39 
weeks, and at age 9 it is 36 years and 
39 weeks. 

The amount payable at death is prac- 
tically the legal limit in the United 
States and Canada. It increases with 
the duration of the policy, reaching a 
maximum of $500 at age 14, next birth- 
day, for which amount the policy will 
eventually mature as an Endowment. 

As its title indicates, this policy con- 
tains two valuable conversion options 
at two different periods of its existence, 
one of which may be selected: 

After the policy has been in force for 
a number of years, varying according to 
the age at issue, it may be converted 
into a fully Paid-up Life policy for $500 
payable at death. 

After that anniversary of the policy 
which precedes the 18th birthday of the 
insured, the policy may be converted 
into an Intermediate Endowment policy 
for $500, with a premium of $12 payable 
annually, or $6.24 payable semi-annual- 
ly. or $3.18 payable quarterly. The En- 
dowment period of this Intermediate 
policy will vary with the age at which 
the original policy was issued, increas- 
ing from 17 years at age 2 to 25 years 
at age 9. The Intermediate Endowment 
policy will be non-forfeitable from date 
of issue. 

The remaining features of the new In- 
fantile Convertible Endowment policy 
are similar to those contained in our 
regular Twenty-Year Endowment In- 
fantile policy. 

Application may be made on Form 1 
by entering the amount of the premium, 
% cents, in the space reserved for En- 
dowment policies, and crossing out the 
words “20-Yr.” and writing “Conv.” im- 
mediately under the words crossed out, 
so that it will read “Conv. Endowment” 
instead of “20-Yr. Endowment.” 
Disability by Loss of Eyesight or Limbs 

The fully Paid-up Policy granted in 
such cases after January 1, 1921, will 
be for the full amount of the policy, 
instead of for one-half the amount as 
at present. 

By concession, this will apply to all 
Industrial policies in force on January 
1, 1921, as to disability occurring after 
that date. 

The provision for cash payment on 
disability will remain unchanged. 





DECEMBER “PILOT” 

The New England Mutual Life de- 
votes the December number of its very 
readable publication, “The New Eng- 
land Pilot,” to reprinting extracts from 
Some papers read at the annual con- 
vention of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents. Among’ those 
quoted are Fred A. Howland, president 
of National Life of Vermont; Haley 
Fiske, president of Metropolitan Life; 
George I. Cochran, president of Pacific 
Mutual; Danie’ Willard, president of 
Baltimore & Ohio; William A. Hutche- 
son, vice-president of Mutual Life; 
J. V. E. Westfall, vice-president of 
Equitable; F. H. Ellsworth, president 
of National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners; William BroSmith, 
counsel Travelers; T. B. Macaulay, 
president of Sun Life; William J. Tul- 
ly, general solicitor, Metropolitan; E. 
E Rhodes, vice-president, Mutual Bene- 
fit; Thomas W. Blackburn, counsel 
American Life Convention. 





Agent L-ndley C. Robbins, 
Does Well Travelers, of Philadelphia, 
in First during his first six weeks 
Six Weeks as a full-time agent of the 
Travelers, has made an en- 
Viable record, which clearly demon- 
Strates the possibilities of the business 
to the new man. In the. period from 
October 1st to November 13th he wrote 
$150,000 life insurance and $620 acci- 
dent and health premiums, two-thirds 
of which was paid for during that 
Period. 











The Prudential 
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of America 





FORREST F. DRYDEN 
President 


HOME OFFICE 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 





Newark, N. J. 


Charles S, Rannells 
of Chicago, Dead 


FEDERAL’S 





VICE-PRESIDENT 





In Poor Health for Some Time; Well- 
Known Figure at Insurance 
Conventions 





Charles S. Rannells, vice-president of 
the Federal Life Insurance Company 
of Chicago, and in charge of the agency 
department of that Company, died at 
his home in Chicago a few days ago. 

Mr. Rannells had been in poor health 
for some time and recently an assist- 
ant agency manager was appointed to 
assist him in his werk. For several 
months he had not been at his desk. 

Few life insurance men were better 
known than Mr. Rannells. He was a 
regular attendant at conventions, and 
was held in high personal esteem, 





TOO MANY FIGURES 





R. W. Stevens of Itiinois Life, Recites 
a Favorite Criticism of Life In- 
surance Agents 





Under the heading, “Do We Use Too 
Many Figures?” R. W. Stevens, of the 
Illinois Life, says: 

“In talking with a business man the 
other day, who had just been exam- 
ined for insurance in the Illinois Life, 
he had this to say about insurance and 
insurance salesmen: 

“*Why is it that most insurance men 
seem to have the idea that in order to 
sell a policy it is necessary for them 
to go into minute detail as to the cost 
and cash results to the living policy- 
holder, and explain technical features, 
discuss assets, surplus, reserves, ex- 
penses, interest earnings, and a whole 
lot of other stuff which is pure Greek 
to the average man? One of my neigh- 
bors died a few weeks ago and we were 
al. shocked when we learned how small 
his estate was and the small amount 
of insurance that he carried. That set 
me thinking, and that’s why I am ap- 
plying for this additional insurance. 

“‘It seems strange to me that what, 
to my mind, is the strongest argument 
for insurance, and the one which must 
appeal with equal force to all right- 
thinking men is, so far aS my eXperi- 
ence with insurance salesmen goes, the 
one least used.’ 

“Undoubtedly there is much of value 
to many of us in this frank criticism 
of our methods. Perhaps we do dwell 
too much on the Cost, the returns to 
the living policyholder and the selfish 
advantages accruing to him if he takes 
the insurance, and not enough on the 
real bed rock reason for life insurance, 
Mary and the Children! 

“A concrete example of what life in- 
surance, or the lack of life insurance, 
has meant to some family may get 
more signatures, more satisfied and 
persistent policyholders than all the 
arguments we can make in figures.” 





DISCUSS NEW SCHOOL 

Many of the most prominent life in- 
surance men in New York met at the 
Lawyers Club on Wednesday in the in- 
terest of the movement for a life insur- 
ance school at New York under the 
auspices of New York University. 
Talks were made by Director Lovelace, 
of Carnegi2; Dr. John A. Stevenson, of 
the Equitable, and others. 





G. F. Murrell, of Pittsburgh, is the 
first member of the Bankers Life ofl 
Des Moines sales force to pay for a 
million of business for 1920. 





Guilford A. Deitch, of the Reserve 
Loan Life, Indianapolis, and most 
famous insurance law digester in the 
United States, reads all his legal deci- 
sions in office hours. “When I leave 
for home,” he recently told a friend, 
“I stop all reading and enjoy myself 
outside of the legal and insurance at- 
mosphere.” 
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Move to Abolish 
War Risk Bureau 


ASSOCIATED PRESS DESPATCH 





Work May Be Turned Over to New 
Washington Department of 
Social Welfare 





The Associated Press has sent out a 
story from Washington that Republican 
leaders favor the creation of a new 
Department of Social Welfare to take 
over the War Risk Bureau, or that the 
Bureau be altogether abolished. The 
despatch continues: 

“The bureau today has on its rolls 
in the National Capital 6,500 employes, 
as compared to 15,000 a year ago and 
17,000 seventeen months ago. During 
the fiscal year it is costing the govern- 
ment $125,000,000 for the payment of 
military and naval insurance, $106,- 
324,000 for salaries and expenses and 
$46.000,000 for the taking over of serv- 
ice hospitals. 

“BKighty per cent of the soldiers and 
sailors who took out war risk policies 
did not keep up their payments and 
were therefore dropped. Ten per cent 
of. these have been influenced by the 
bureau to resume payments. This has 
been brought about by large expendi- 
tures of money and energy to get the 
service men to convert their policies to 
life insurance handled by the govern- 
ment which would otherwise be han- 
dled by private companies. 

“Thus today the government holds 
in risks of this kind policies amounting 
to $511,821,500. Of this total $77,926,000 
is in ordinary life policies, $168,276,000 
in twenty-year endowment policies, 
$182,830,500 in twenty-year payment 
life policies, $35,353,500 in thirty-year 
endowment policies, $27,516,000 in en- 
dowment policies paid up at the age 62, 
and $19,859,500 in thirty-year pay- 
ment life insurance policies. At the 
same time the bureau is in the insur- 
ance business, as it has a right to be 
under the law, it is' giving out that to 
date it has received gross applications 
numbering 4.655.589 and amounting in 
risk, to $40,411,057,500. 

“As 70 per cent of the enlisted men 
have given up their payments, these 
figures, which would otherwise impress 
one with the great dignity and useful- 
ness of the bureau of war risk, prove 
nothing. 

“It is, therefore, held by Republican 
Congressmen that if such a large pro- 
portion of the enlisted men gave up 
the benefits they would have received 
had they kept up their payments, the 
bureau is a failure. Certainly, they de- 
clare, the government should not go 
into the insurance business at a loss 
any more than in the railroad, the tele- 
— or the telegraph business at a 
oss. 

“Yet they are of the opinion that the 
insurance given the soldiers during the 
war shou'd be kept up for those who 
care for it. Consequently, they are of 
the oninion that the bureau of war risk 
shonld be abolished and all of its func- 
tions turned over to the pension office, 
which during the past year has re- 
duced its personnel of clerks from 1,100 
to 800. The 6,500 war risk clerks would 
thus be eliminated. 

“in accord with Republican policy 
throughout two generations, it is likely 
that the disabled and their dependents 
will be assisted by means of pensions 
rather than pursue an insurance policy 
adopted by the present administration 
during the war and since found to be 
unpopular among the veterans of the 
war. 

“The pension office is a time-honored 
Republican institution. It is considered 
to have performed a great service in 
the last half century in assisting the 
veterans of the Civil War, who have 
now almost entirely disappeared. 

“The war risk, because of its reputa- 
tion for bungling, has had few friends 
in Congress. Hence, many of the Con- 
greesional leaders are looking to a re- 
establishment of the former pension 
policy.” 


Beefsteak Dinner 
Surprise to Knight 


AGENTS MEET HIM AT HEALY’S 





Cabaret Entertainment and no Speech- 
es; Say 1919 Production Will 
Reach $20,000,000 





If you have any doubt in your mind 
that a matter known to more than one 
person cannot be kept secret, in fact 
that a matter known to fifty individ- 
uals, forty-nine of whom being in inti- 


“mate relationship and the other a news- 


paper man, cannot be kept secret, just 
drop in 1056 Woolworth Building and 
ask C. B. Knight, general manager of 
the New York General Agency of the 


- Union Central Life, what happened to 


him at Healy’s, 66th Street, New York 
City, on the evening of December 22. 

Harvey Thompson, one of the leaders 
of the Knight Agency, made an engage- 
ment to see Mr. Knight at the res- 
taurant in order to discuss with him a 
question regarding corporation insur- 
ance. On arrival at the 66th Street 
restaurant Mr. Knight and Mr. 
Thompson were advised by the man- 
agement that in view of the import- 
ance of their interview that it might 
be well for them to take seats in the 
Iog Cabin dining room, as more priv- 
acy could be had there. On entering 
the Log Cabin, Mr. Knight was con- 
fronted with forty-seven members of 
his general agency and Assistant Secre- 
tary R. F. Rust, who in answer to a 
special telegram came on from Cincin- 
nati, and W. L. Hadley, of The Eastern 
Underwriter. 

The surprise was complete and the 
members of the agency making up the 
party were delighted in that they had 
succeeded in putting something over. 

Throughout the dinner, splendid en- 
tertainment was provided which was 
heartily enjoyed. 

The C. B. Knight Agency will close 
1920 with a production of more than 
$20,000,000 of business for the year, and 
it was the expressed sentiment at the 
dinner that a mark of $30,000,000 be set 
for 1921. 


BLIND AGENT’S SUCCESS 








Simon 8S. Shimberg Now Member of 
$250,000 Organization of Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 





There should be a lot of inspiration 
for agents in the career of Simon S. 
Shimberg, of the Mutual Life. That 
Company in “Points” says of his activi- 
ties: 

“Last year Geo. T. Dexter, in one of his 
letters in ‘Points,’ told the story of Mr. 
Simon S. Shimberg, our blind repre- 
sentative at Syracuse. It was an in- 
aspiring story of triumph over a physical 
defect that puts most of its victims on 
the shelf. We are glad to continue the 
story, by saying that before the close 
of July of this year Mr. Shimberg had 
qualified for the $125,000 Field Club, 
and early in November he entered fhe 
$250,000 organization by paying for 


* $252,000 in 29 cases, four of them for 


$25,000 each, two for $15,000 each, three 
for $10,000 each, the average of all 
being $8,690.” 


VERDICT FOR DEFENDANT 

A jury has rendered a verdict for the 
defendant in the District Court of Clay 
County at Clay Center, Neb., in the case 
of Bessie May Williams vs. Old Line In- 
surance Company of Lincoln, the de- 
fense being suicide. T. W. Blackburn, 
secretary and counsel of the American 
Life Convention, appeared for the Old 
Line Insurance Company. 








An agent asks the Phoenix Mutual 
if a policy is rated up does the insured 
gzet the benefit of the advanced age. 
The Company replies: “Yes. If an 
applicant whose true age is 35 is rated 
up five years, his policy contains the 
same values and he receives the same 
hp game as though his true age were 








IMPERIAL BUILDING 
411-13 WALNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 





OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO FIELD MEN 





The Perfected Endowment Plan has been embodied in a 
volume of one hundred and eighty-four pages, containing 
working formulae, basic tables, net premiums, reserves and 
endowment accumulations, maturing at ages 45, 50, 55, 60, 
65 and 70; also net premiums for converting Ordinary Life 
policies already issued into Full Paid Life or Endowments 
maturing at ages 45, 50,°55, 60, 65 and 70 regardless of the 
date of issue, without the payment of the difference in back 
premium with interest, or become a lien on the policy, and 
the policy forms for the Perfected Endowment Plan. 


Its object is to furnish efficient service and to co-operate 
with Life Insurance companies for the successful inauguration 
and promulgation of the Plan. To give the Plan universal 
publicity through high class mediums of universal circulation, 
which will bring thousands of inquiries. The persons making 
these inquiries, we believe, can best be served by referring 
them to the Field Men in their respective localities, who are 
shareholders in the Perfected Endowment Company. 


Shares are hereby offered to Field Men in limited 
amounts and as broadly scattered as possible, so that each 
shareholder can attend to the prospects in his immediate 
locality and surrounding territory. 


The right to cancel subscriptions and return the money 
paid on same, is reserved for the purpose of limiting the 
number of shareholders in a given territory, thus assuring 
each shareholder as nearly equal opportunities as possible 
from this source. 


The management is in the hands of competent men with 
thirty to forty-five years’ experience, in official and other 
capacities, in the Life Insurance business, whose constructive 
ability has earned for them the high positions they now hold. 


A twenty-four page prospectus has been prepared, giv- 
ing a synopsis of this book with samples of different tables, 
and will be mailed to any applicant upon request. 


Write today and get aboard quickly. 


PERFECTED ENDOWMENT COMPANY 


411-13 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





The adoption of this plan in no way interferes with 
the old forms of policies, it simply adds a new line of 
attractive policies that it is believed will have a ready 
sale. 
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satisfaction. 


PROVIDENT agents are selling not only protection but 


The policy-holder who matures a Provident Long Endow- 
ment is a center of Provident influence in his community. 


PROTECTION+ THRIFT = SATISFACTION 











Women Life Agents 
Answer Objections 


EVERY DAY BUSINESS TALKS 





Representatives of Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Tell of Selling 
Arguments They Use 





How women agents of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
answer the objections they meet while 
soliciting life insurance is explained by 
them in the current issue of “The 
Radiator,” the Company’s Home Office 
publication. 

Names of the agents and their selling 
talks follow: 

Carrie O. Over, Syracuse 

| can’t afford it! 

You expect to marry? 

Yes. 

Do you really feel competent to as- 
sume the responsibility of managing a 
home when you are unable to save 
even a meagre amount from your own 
salary? 

Well, | never thought of it in that 
way! 

Wouldn’t you like to start a thrift 
campaign of your own, putting aside at 
least $2. per week, so that you may 
leari by self-discipline to co-operate in- 
tel'igently with your husband in the 
management of the financing of your 
home? 





Jennie B. Thompson, Indianapolis 

The protection feature is all right— 
nothing to be said against that—but | 
don’t need insurance, you know. And, 
as an investment—no, | can place my 
money to much better advantage in 
some other way. 

A recent experience of mine may be 
helpful to others in combating this line 
of argument. Two years ago one of 
my policyholders invested $2,000 in a 
shock absorber company. Last sum- 
mer I wanted her to take additional 
insurance, but a 20 per cent dividend 
looked so big to her that she invested 
another thousand in the shock absorb- 
er. A month ago the plant went into 
the hands of the receiver, and she lost 
the entire sum. 

Another young woman who took an 
additional $2,000 on the Fifteen Year En- 
dowment plan at the same time said, 


“None of those flashlight investments 
for me, where you usually have to kiss 
your money goodbye. 1 am satistied 
with my policy.” 

There you have your argument in a 
cutshell. Safety first, last, and all the 
time. An insurance policy in the 
Massachusetts Mutual gives a hundred 
cents on the dollar every time. Con- 
vince a woman of the fact that her 
money is absolutely safe. Show her 
that all thought of worry is eliminated. 
Safety is the first thing to consider 
when deciding on the merits of an in- 
vestment. Women have enough to 
worry about making money without 
the additional worry about investment. 
Therefore talk safety. 





Beatrice A. Manning, Albany 

| haven’t the money to pay pre- 
miums. 

Right there I begin to monopolize 
the conversation and seek to dominate 
the situation by getting the prospect’s 
mind from the subject of paying to sav- 
ing. After ascertaining the amount 
she receives during the year and figur- 
ing her expenses, I plan with her some 
scheme whereby we can save a little 
for life insurance, if only for a $1,000 
policy. With this planning and a few 
suggestions from me, the prospect is 
generaily won over. I always seek, 
however, to forestall objections by put- 
ting the prospect into an affirmative 
state of mind. I seek to diagnose and 
prescribe before a negative state es- 
tablishes itself and objections begin to 
crystallize. 





Rosetta M. Reynolds, San Francisco 

| do not want to become obligated to 
carry an Endowment policy for such a 
long time. i might marry, become ill, 
or lose my position. 

Psychologically the word “carry” 
suggests a burden, and I begin by 
avoiding it and translating the pros- 
pect’s statement into the question, 
“Can I save that long?” We don’t 
speak of “carrying” a bank account and 
we should never speak of “carrying” 
a policy. I show her that as long as 
she receives a salary she can save. If 
she loses her position, she will have 
the dividends and loan value to take 
her over the emergency. They are al- 
ways ready to serve her should she 
need assistance, as in the case of a 
temporary illness. If she is perma- 








nently and totally disabled, the ex- 
pense is at an end and an income takes 


its place. The extreme emergency is 
provided for. 


If she marries, she has an estate in 
her own name to take into married life. 
Should she become a widow, she has 
a start toward an” income for herself 
although she has to take her old posi- 
tion in the business world. If her hus- 
band lives, she has a fund to help in 
the education of her children. 

It is always possible to show her 
that there are very few, if any, condi- 
tions or emergencies that our contract 
cannot meet as they arise. 





M. Orral Conver, Peoria 
No need of insurance; my folks have 
plenty and are able to care for me. 


When this statement is made to me 
by girls in business, I ask, “Why, 
then, are you working?” No matter 
what the exact reply is, it is always 
an opening for the thought that the 
moment a girl starts earning, she es- 
tablishes an economic value for her- 
self. With economic value should 
come financial independence, and finan- 
cial independence can be safeguarded 
only by insurance, preferably Endow- 
ment with Waiver and Annuity or De- 
ferred Annuity. 

I ‘believe that must fathers do not 
want their daughters to work, but I 
also believe that the daughter who has 
found herself capable of providing for 
herself will admit that, no matter how 
well-to-do -her family may be, total dis- 
ability of any one member of the fam- 
ily would force self-denial in a thou- 
sand ways upon those at home; that if 
the disabled one had practiced self- 
denial to the extent of providing for 
the unforeseen, the very thought that 
she had done her best would bring a 
peace and happiness otherwise un- 
known. 

Then, too, all around us are exam- 
ples of families living in plenty until 
the kind father passes on before hav- 
ing put “his house in order.” His 
loved ones are forced to learn what 
they should have been taught in the 
beginning, that upon each individual 
depends her own future happiness and 
that today is our time to act. 





Della Mohr, Montgomery 


My length of service is uncertain and 


THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 
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my wage-earning ability may cease 
while it is still necessary to pay 
premiums. 

There are several answers to this 
objection: (1) the paid-up or extended 
values will guarantee full return in 
protection; (2) the cash value provides 
a fund available in such ar emergency; 
(3) even if the policy is surrendered, 
the amount returned will represent a 
saving that otherwise might not have 
teen accumulated but squandered; (4) 
the insured has protection in case of 
death or disability; (5) the policy fur- 
nishes excellent collateral and gives 
one standing and dignity in the busi- 
ness world. 

These are negative refutals. It is 
well to assume a positive attitude, sug- 
gesting that there should be no diffi- 
culty in meeting premiums after the 
wage-earning period is over, for if one 
lives on a budget system, at least 10 
per cent of the income will be reserved 
for saving. If she marries, her insur- 
ance policy may be the only remnant 
left of her financial independence. If 
she does not, her fathef or brother 
would probably consider the continu- 
ance of the policy good business as a 
provision for the future independence 
of one for whom he feels responsible. 


Alexandra L. Rally, Albany 

Oh, | am insured. Mother insured 
the whole family and pays every week. 

I explain to her how important it 
must have seemed to her mother to 
have had that protection while her 
children were all little, how she saved ° 
for years to provide the money to pay 
those premiums every week until her 
boys and girls should be able to as- 
sume the responsibility themselves. It 
seems only fair that now they are 
grown up and earning good salaries 
they should in their turn protect her. 
Certainly they should provide against 
being a burden to her in case of perma- 
nent illness or leaving her without re- 
sources in her old age in case of their 
death. I try to show her that taking 
an insurance policy is merely doing 
the “square thing.” 

I tell them a few of the actual ex- 
periences of women I have known to 
prove to them that no one knows what 
is ahead of her, no matter how “rosy” 
things seem to be. When I have sold 
them the insurance, they seem to be 
very much more interested in their 
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policies than men are, and in almost 
every case they thank me sincerely for 
having persuaded them to insure. 


Marie H. Roberts, Columbus 

| expect to be married, so of course 
| would not want any insurance. 

Listen! Do you know of a single 
married woman who would not Iike 
$1,000 or $2,000 at age fifty? How 
about your mother? Could she use a 
little more money if she had it right 
row? A woman to whom an Endow- 
ment was paid last July told me she 
was going to use the momey to send 
her daughter through college. When 
she married, her husband had told her 
to do what she liked about her insur- 
ance. She had chosen to keep it up 
and had faithfully put $2 from her al- 
lewance each week in an old China tea- 
pot out of which she had paid her pre- 
miums. When the Endowment was 
paid at age forty-three, do you think 
she was glad she had saved for it? 


Dorothy M. Peet, Detroit 

| want to talk with Father. 

I seldom meet any objections, for 
once a woman gets the floor, she usual- 
ly keeps it. Therefore, I make an effort 
to get the floor first, present my propo- 
sition (embodying therein answers to 
all the possible objections which might 
follow otherwise), and secure the signa- 
ture of the applicant. In order not to 
monopolize the conversation entirely, I 
ask her questions, just giving her time 
to answer them while I get out my 
blank. However, one girl with whom 
I proceeded in this fashion, rather 
fooled me. For when I took the doctor 
out to examine her, she informed me 
that she had decided to wait and not 
take out a policy until after Christmas. 
Her superintendent (seeing things from 
a man’s viewpoint) had advised her to 
take out a Twenty Payment Life in- 
stead of a Twenty Payment Thirty 
Year Endowment which I had advocat- 
ed, so she had decided to wait until 
she could see her father and discuss 
it with him. Therefore, I sat right 
down and agreed with everything she 
had said, and with everything her sup- 
erintendent had said, and then,—I ex- 
plained to her why as a general thing 
a Twenty Payment Life is better for 
men, and why Endowment is more sat- 
isfactory to women. I told her that I 
carried $1,000 Ordinary Life myself just 
for burial expenses, and that I could 
give any girl that, and feel sure she 
would be satisfied if she knew why 
she had it, but that I would not want 
to give her more than that on a life 
plan unless for specific reasons. I then 
suggested that she take $1,000 on a 
Twenty Payment Life as her superin- 
tendent had suggested. for the purpose 
mentioned, talk it over with her father 
at Christmas, and take the rest on 
whatever plan she preferred. 

Thus I met her objection. But I still 
aver that it is better not to allow ob- 
jections to be made; though I am an- 
xious to hear how our colieagues meet 
them, for I must admit that When they 
are made, I usually leave without gain- 
ing any more members for our re- 
nowned Company. 

Eloida M. Kaylor, Detroit 

| can’t take it now. 

The objection of one of my prospects 
was, “I want insurance but I can’t see 
my way clear now. I need my money 
for so many other things.” The fact 
that she would be saving for her future 
did not appeal to her, so I painted a pic- 
ture of poor health, a mother’s worry, 
sorrow and the financial distress caused 
by a daughter’s selfishness. Then I ex- 
plained the comfort and benefit derived 
from protection such as the Massachu- 
setts Mutual gives. The girl now has 
two thousand and expects to increase 
it in the near future. 


Irene B. Dana, Detroit 

| am too old. 

The woman I called upon was about 
forty-three years of age, and when told 
of my mission, she insisted she was too 
old to start an Endowment. She added 
that had she been induced to take in- 


surance at age twenty or twenty-five, 
she would have considered it an ex- 
cellent investment. Accordingly I told 
her that had she taken a Twenty Year 
Endowment at age twenty, it would 
probably have been all spent by now,— 
while her earning capacity was at its 
height, and while she didn’t need it; 
whereas, if she took a Twenty Year 
Fndowment now while she could easily 
earn and save, twenty years from now 
her Endowment might be the only 
thing between herself and charity. How 
much greater her need of help at sixty 
than at forty! And by explaining the 
possibilities of a monthly income for 
life instead of the insurance paid back 
in a lump sum, I secured the name on 
the dotted line. 


Jane Matson, Detroit 

My father told me to stay out of in- 
surance companies, and if | had any 
money to save, to put it in a bank. 

This objection was raised by a young 
woman twenty-five years of age who 
Was earning a good salary, and had 
been for several years. I asked her 
how she was getting along with her 
savings account at the bank, and she 
confessed that she had never saved 
anything. I told her that no doubt she 
had not gone about it systematically 
and showed her that saving by the 
method of Endowment Insurance sup- 
plied just that system. She admitted 
that she ought to save at least $50 
every three months for older age and 
for a time when her health and earn- 
ing capacity might possibly not be as 
good as now. 

I reminded her that, in case of death, 
her people would have her savings any- 
way, but if she had been putting some- 
thing into the “Massachusetts Mutual 
Bank,” they would have much more 
than just what she had deposited. 


Marion H. McClench, Detroit 

| can’t pass the physical examination. 

Have you been.examined for insur- 
ance, so that you are sure you cannot 
pass? All right, have you a brother 
or sister about your age, or younger 
who can pass? Then take out a Twen- 
ty or Thirty Year Endowment on his or 
her life, have the policy made payable 
to you as an Endowment or death 
claim, and make the payments on it 
yourself. It will cost you no more, or 
even less than a policy on your own 
life. In the event of your death, before 
the policy matures, the policy will have 
a cash value, and may be continued in 
force for the benefit of some other 
member of the family if desirable. If 
your brother or sister should die, the 
amount of the policy would come to 
you, and at the end of the Endowment 
period, the policy would mature to you 
just as if you had taken the policy on 
your own life. Can you make a better 
showing with your money anywhere 
else? 


Bessie F. Carpenter, Detroit 

| expect to marry. 

The most serious objection to insur- 
ance that I find in young women is the 
expectation that they will marry, but I 
tell them that in twenty years they 
may have a family ready for a higher 
education. They will want their chil- 
dren to have all the opportunities pos- 
sible, and a few thousand at that time 
will be a great help, as it is difficult 
in the majority of homes to find the 
money for college. A woman is usual- 
ly younger than her husband, too, so 
she can carry insurance at less ex- 
pense than he can, and it’s all for the 
good. of the family. 


Hazel Read, Minneapolis 

My brother sells insurance. 

We all know the girl whom we have 
interested and thoroughly convinced, 
who, just as we expect her signature 
on the dotted line, announces, “You 
have made me see insurance as I nev- 
er saw it before, but I have a brother 
who sells insurance and I shall have 
to take my policy from him.” If she 
is a girl at whom I can laugh, I laugh 
and say, “Well, that accounts for your 
never having carried any insurance. 
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Truly now, your brother has been a 
jong time selling you, hasn’t he? The 
Insurance Brothers are much like the 
Music Teacher Sisters. You’ve noticed, 
haven’t you, that when older sister 
teaches music, none of the younger 
children can play? In fact, I’m begin- 
ning to believe that Insurance Sisters 
are about the poorest insured group of 
women in the country. They do not 
puy from their brothers and they will 
rot buy from others because their 
brothers sell. You have told me that 
your brother has wanted you to be in- 
sured for ten years and that today I 
have thrown a new light upon insur- 
ance for you and you are going to buy. 
Have I, or has your Insurance Brother, 
sold you?” 





Hazel Read, Minneapolis 

| would take a policy if | were young- 

er. 
Yes, theoretically youth is the time 
to start insurance, but it does not thus 
work out pfactically. It is easier to 
sell insurance to a woman past thirty 
than to one younger. The reason is 
simple enough. Think of yourself and 
every Other girl in the early twenties. 
What a glorious I-should-worry atti- 
tude she has toward life, and what a 
bessing she has that attitude! If she 
thinks of the future at all, she is plan- 
ning to let someone else worry. But 
it is the older woman who has lived 
long enough to have felt the weight of 
responsibility and realizes that she 
must provide not only for her own fu- 
ture but perhaps for that of others al- 
so, who sees and appreciates the value 
of insurance. True, it will cost her 
more than it would havq iwenty years 
ago, but is it not worth much more? 
Her chances of death and disability in- 
crease with each year. Is the fact that 
as a younger girl she was not aware of 
the responsibi ities of forty, a reason 
for refusing the protection she needs 
for that age now, even if it does cost 
her more? 
| have my, home back of me. 

We are familiar with the group who 
say, “Insurance is a splendid thing for 
the girl upon her own resources, but I 
have my home back of me.” I answer: 
“Did it ever occur to you that most of 
the girls to whom you think insurance 
applies could at one time al8o have 
said, ‘I have my home backing?’ Have 
you any greater assurance than they 
that your family will not be scattered 
in a few years and the home broken? 
Will it not be far easier and more sen- 
sible for you to start a policy now while 
you have this backing than to wait 
until you are in actual need? Of 
course, if you were positive that you 
would spend the rest of your life in a 
climate where it would never rain, it 
would be unnecessary to have a roof 
upon your house, but none of us have 
that assurance. It really is not a bad 
principle to nail on a few shingles while 
the sun shines, is it?” 








| must consult one of the men in my 
family. 

I would say that “the nearest male 
adviser” is perhaps the greatest obsta- 
cle encountered, and he is such a well 
meaning person. There are many girls 
énd older women who up to date have 
hever made a business transaction 
upon their own initiative and although 
they themselves think that the insur- 
ance proposition is good, they must 
consult Father or Brother before a final 
decision is made. This consultation 
has sometimes been averted by this re- 
mark, “I do not believe you need to, 
for I think I can tell you what he will 
Say; at least, I know. what my father 
told me. You know that even if our 
own hair is gray, we are our fathers’ 
little girls. When you ask your fath- 
er’s advice about insurance, he can 
See it only from a man’s point of view, 
that of protection. Two things will be 
in his mind: one, that he never wants 
your insurance money; the other, that 
he is going to look after you—and he 
Will as long as he lives. Bless fathers! 
With these things in mind, he may say, 

yest your money where you will get 


higher interest, and I will back the 


emergencies for you.’ His intention is 
the very best. But, Miss X., every few 
days we sell insurance to a woman who 
no longer has her father and who says, 
‘I could so easily have had this policy 
almost paid for, if my father had not 
advised me against it.’ If fathers only 
realized that often an insurance policy 
takes the place of the financial backing 
they give their daughters, their advice 
would always be favorable. With all 
respect to your father and mine, do you 
not think that you can sign this appli- 
cation without consulting him?” 





Helen Rose Pegelow, Mattoon 

{ prefer to Invest in Building and 
Loan. 

When a prospect raises this objec- 
tion, which is very frequently encoun- 
tered when one is soliciting in smaller 
towns where Building and Loan is a 
very popular form of investment, I tell 
her that I believe it to be an excellent 
savings plan and state that I carry it 
myself. Then I show her that insur- 
ance has features which are far ahead 
of those of any other savings scheme. 
Using as an example a Twenty Year 
Endowment—for this form especially 
appeals to the majority of women—I 
show her that if she invests $48 a year, 
the average cost of a $1,000 policy, and 
dies during the first year, her estate 
would receive $1,000 and so on for each 
year. At the end of Twenty Years she 
is sure of $1,000, paid for in small in- 
stallments, and yet has had $1,000 of 
protection from the first. If she in- 
vests $48 in Building and Loan her 
estate will only receive $48 and in- 
terest if she dies the first year, and 
so on. I then show the advantages of 
our disability features, which invari- 
ably appeal to working women, for 
their great fear is failing health and a 
consequent inability to earn their liv- 
ing. A pension with the assurance of 
an estate—what could be better in 
such a case?) 3... 


Georgia Emery, Detroit 

| can make more money investing in 
other ways. 

“Yes, perhaps,—if you are fortunate. 
Any investment that pays much more 
than an Endowment in the Massachu- 
setts Mutual carries with it an element 
o: risk from which insurance is free. 
Protection for her future is the first aim, 
usually, of the self-supporting woman, 
and until that is amply provided for, 
the conservative business woman does 
rot invest in other ways. Stocks fluc- 
tuate; real estate is expensive and full 
oi technicalities, especially for those 
who are not making a business of it; 
banks fail; even Liberty Bonds are not 
salable today for their face valué; and, 
finally, in none of these investménts is 
an emergency so well provided for as 
in an Endowment policy in a first 
class company.” 





WANTS SELF-GOVERNMENT 





Life Underwriters Association of Cen- 
tral Massachusetts Takes Position 
in Opposition to J. S. Edwards 





Believing that local conditions can 
best be met by local action determined 
by local men and the utmost liberty 
consistent with sound underlying condi- 
tions should be enjoyed, the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association of Central 
Massachusetts, meeting in Worcester, 
has passed the following resolution: 

“Whereas it appears from the report 
of former President J. Stanley Ed- 
wards, of the National Association, a 
movement has been started to change 
the constitution of the National Asso- 
ciation so that it would have complete 
authority over its constituent bodies 
and over its individual membership, re- 
quiring its members to conform to its 
standards, observe its rules, carry its 
credentials and be amenable to its dis- 
cipline:— 

“Resolved that The Life Underwrit- 
ers’ Association of Central Massachu- 
setts objects and protests against any 
change in the constitution of the Na- 
tional Association which would put in- 
to effect the changes as outlined by 
Mr. Edwards.” - 
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8% reserve 






















Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 
Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 

















IN THE CENTER OF THE U. S. A. 


is located a big, vigorous, and growing 
institution of Life Insurance. 














Our geographical location enables us to 
render exceptional service to our poliey- 
holders and field force. 


Over $260,000,000 of insurance in force. 





Investigate for yourself. 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
M. E. SINGLETON, President 
St. Louis, Missouri 


























Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 














Total Resources Dec. 31, 1919.... over $7,500,000.00 
Insurance issued during 1919..... over 26,000,000.00 
Insurance in force Dec. 31, 1919.. over 70,000,000.00 





THE PAN-AMERICAN WAY. 

In keeping with the higher Ideals and Ethics of the Business, the Pan- 
American does not seek to employ agents of other companies, but by 
interesting men of intelligence, character and clean record, instructing 
them by correspondence, and assisting them in the active co-operation 
of specially trained men, it has built up a field organization that is 
rosperous and contented. 

What those agents are doing, you can do, if you have the Will—the 
Pan-American Way is open to you. 


Address: E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Mgr. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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American Central Life 


Insurance Company 








LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


Farmers are rapidly 

The Nation’s becoming the Nation’s 

Best best business men. No 
Business Men more striking evidence 
of this and of the 
clearer thinking and better-understand- 
ing of good business practice by the 
farmer could be found than is con- 
tained in the statement of officials of 
old line life insurance companies that 
farmers, because of the great decline 
in the price of farm products, are tak- 
ing on more life insurance. 

Bankers have for years taken it for 
granted that in times of financial stress 
like this readjustment period which 
we are now passing through manufac- 
turers, merchants, wholesalers and oth- 
er “city business men” would keep 
their present life and other insurance 
intact and, if necessary, add more to 
mieet their own conscientious concern 
about their affairs—their families, their 
credit and their good name. Espe- 
cially in stringent times is life insur- 
ance of vital importance to a mans 
family, his credit, his conscience and 
his good name, 

It is indeed gratifying to know the 
time has come when the farmer is no 
longer distinguishable from other good 
business men in keen and sane busi- 
ness practices.—Richard Keith, in “Fi- 


nancial Journal.” 
= * s 


That life insurance is 

A Judge’s the best asset that men 

Letter to leave has frequently 
Life Manager been declared by pro- 

bate officers. The Mu- 
tual Life in “Points” says it is glad to 
add to their testimony the words of 
Judge Jeremiah Keck, of Johnstown, 
N. Y., who is a policyholder in the Mu- 
tual Life. Judge Keck had held the 
office of County Judge and Surrogate 
for thirty years when he retired. His 
letter is addressed to Henry F. Condict, 
District Manager at Schenectady,—it 
reads: a 

“In my experience of over thirty 
years as Surrogate in this County, it 
has been my experience that life insur- 
ance is the best asset a man leaves at 
his death. 

“I would advise all young men siart- 
ing out in life’to put all their savings in 
life insurance, so as to create as large 
an estate as possible early in life, even 
if the entire amount is taken on the 
Ordinary Life plan, and by leaving the 
dividends as I have done ia my own in- 
surance in your Company, it has afford- 
ed large protection for me, and the div- 
idends increase the value of the policy 
very rapidly. I am greatly pleased at 
the result of the dividends over these 
many years with your Company. 

“It is very gratifying to me at my age 
to know that I am still building on my 
original policies.” 


The man who has been 

Take depending on a salary to 
Advantage of support himself and fam- 
Surplus ily is now beginning to 
feel better. If this had 

stopped he would have had no other 
means for support or in the case of his 
death his family would have had to an- 
swer this problem. - The cost of living 
is coming down and the salaried man 
in all probability has his job. “The 
significance of the change of condi- 
tions as far as the agent is concerned 
is simply this,” says the “Missouri 
State Life. Bulletin.” “Before he coula 
not buy life insurance, now he can. 
He needed it then and human nature 
is such that man wants what he cannot 
get. He learned to want it when he 
could not get it, when he had no sur- 
plus to pay for it. Now he has a sur- 
plus and now is the time to get him.” 





Almost every agent at one 
time or another has 
on “copy” to write for a 
Advertising newspaper or magazine 
advertisement, and upon 
such an occasion it will pay him to bear 
in mind these few excellent sugges- 
tions, given out at a recent conference 
of advertising men: 

In writing an ad, study the news- 
papers. Get a good caption. Put all the 
meat into the first paragraph. 

Don’t appeal to your prospect in the 
style you like. Do it in the style he 
likes and understands. 

Make your headings stand out and 
the body type clear and easy to read. 

People are interested in the positive. 
Why a thing will—not why it will_not. 

Don’t say, “Would you refuse?” Say, 
“You couldn’t refuse.” 

Remember that snapshot decisions 
are more frequent with men than with 
women. 

The results are influenced by the 
number of senses appealed to. 

The using of color must always serve 
some particular end—otherwise it is a 
waste and perhaps a hindrance. 

We often write down to people when 
we should write up. 

People buy on emotion intelligently 
directed. 

Study the forces that move men. 

Interest must be turned into desire. 

Put salesmanship into your literature. 

~ oe 


Hints 


Some think they should. 
They justify their posi- 
tion on the ground that 
they are working and 
talking for their com- 
pany and that they earn a salary re- 
gardless of how little or how much in- 
surance they sell. We know that ag- 
ents sometimes try to justify their re- 
fusal to repay advances by the same 
argument. 

A company is hard up for advertising 
if it has to pay an agent to talk for it 
who cannot sell its policies. Indeed 
the value of such advertising is ques- 
tionable. An agent who cannot make 
sales may be more of a hindrance than 
a help. 

If an agent cannot make a living on 
commissions he cannot earn a salary. 
If he can actually earn a salary he can 
earn commissions and will make more 
money than if he were tied down, to a 
salary. Any agent who is a success at 
the selling game would therefore be 
foolish to work for a salary. 

The desirable man in any line is the 
man who is looking first for an oppor- 
tunity, and he will not accept a salary 
for selling insurance because it would 
stand between him and the very oppor- 
tunity he is seeking. 

The commission plan of compensa- 
tion is the fairest for both company and 
agent. Under it the company has to 
pay for only what it is receiving and 
the agent is getting what he earns and 
earning what he gets. That thought 
should be very gratifying to any ra- 
tional man. It would mean a wonder- 
ful step forward in all lines of endeavor 
if we could determine just how much 
every man who works earns and pay 
him accordingly. 

To change the system and compen- 
sate agents by paying them salaries 
would rob the business of one of its 
chief attractions. The companies would 
lose in volume of business and in fail- 
ure to receive a proper return for the 
salaries ‘paid. The agents would luse 
by being limited in their opportunity to 
earn, but immeasurably in the develop- 
ment of character and capacity, which 
always results from being thrown on 
one’s own resources and compelled to 
actually earn all that he receives.— 
Pacific Mutual News, 


Should Agents 
Receive 
a Salary? 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Established 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 

















Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGES T, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies f 1 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 is Hiten aces 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1919: 


JOHN G. WALKER, Pres‘dent. 








Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


* Aman 

THE DALLAS 
BIG Fi.woath, 
TEXAS GREAT 


For Agency Contracts address 


LIFE mS 
AUSTIN® 


vorcmio COMPANY’, ugg 0. S. CARLTON 
} PRESIDENT 





37,005 PEOPLE 


wrote to us last year and asked for an illustration of our “Income for 
Life” at their age. This valuable lead service explains why our 1919 
business showed a gain of 81 per cent. 
, The Fidelity operates in 40 states. Full level net premium reserves 
Insurance _in force_over $173,000,000. Faithfully serving in- 
surers since 1878. 


A Few Agency Openings for the Right Men 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 























Are You Permanently Established? 


Write for Territory 
Pennsylvania—Ohio—West Virginia 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


’ PHILADELPHIA 
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Should Extend Time 
for Selling Stocks 


PROTECTION FOR COMPANIES 








Two Important Newspapers Deplore 
Sacrifice Which Would Follow 
Unloading of Securities 





One of the laws of 1906, enacted fol- 
lowing the Armstrong investigation, 
was that insurance companies should 
dispose of their stocks, but as they 
would not be able to do this without 
causing bad breaks in the market for 
these securities and suffering loss 
themse'ves legislatures have granted 
five year extension periods for relief. 
In the interim the companies have dis- 
posed of such stock holdings wherever 
possible, but are still large owners of 
these securities. : 

The last extension carried up to De- 
cember 31, 1921. and both the New 
York “Times” and the “Wall Street 
Journal” have in the past few days 
printed stories to the effect that legis- 
lative relief should again be granted 
the life companies so that they will not 
have to stand the sacrifice which would 
result from the sale of these ho'dings, 
particularly at this time when the 
prices of all securities are so low. 


Untermyer’s Position 

Another interesting sidelight will be 
the attitude of Samuel Untermyer, 
chief counsel of the Lockwood Legis- 
lative Committee investigating the 
housing situation. He made his first 
appearance in the housing inquiry when 
he voluntarily appeared before Mayor 
Hylan’s committee on housing, which 
was fighting the rent profiteers. The 
superintendent of insurance of New 
York State, Jesse S. Phillips, had been 
subpoenaed. Untermyer arrived half 
an hour ‘ate, having in his hand a copy 
of an annual statement of the Mutual 
Life. With this as a basis he put the 
superintendent on the grill and cross- 
examined him relative to the holdings 
of railroad and other stocks. He asked 
the superintendent if he did not know 
that these stocks had been gradually 
declining in value, and wanted to know 
what “excuse” he had for endorsing a 
five year extension period. The super- 


intendent stated his position in his 
usual clear, intelligent and _ sincere 
feshion, briefly explaining why the 


companies needed this relief. The ex- 
amination was short. but it was long 
enough to find quite a place in the dai y 
newspaper columns on the following 
day, as there were about fifteen re- 
porters present. 

A few days later Untermyer wrote 
a leiter- to the Governor which was 
published by the vapers and which dis- 
cussed the attitude of the insurance 
companies towards real estate mort- 
gage loans. While he did give some 
credit to two companies, which he said 
had made some such loans, the general 
impression left with the public was 
that the insurance companies, especial- 
ly the fire insurance companies, were 
in part responsible for the housing 
shortage because they had not partici- 
pated more generally in these ‘oans. 
Of course, he completely ignored the 
fire insurance company viewpoint 
which is that their assets must be 
liquid. 

Sometime next month Mr. Untermyer 
is to put the insurance companies on 
the stand in the Lockwood committee 
investigation, and it is probable that 
he will again have something to say 
about the five years of grace given the 
companies relative to selling these 
stocks. 

“Wall Street Journal” Article 


The “Wall Street Journal’ printed 
an article, covering the situation, which 
reads in part as follows: 

“The question among insurance and 
financial men, with one more year of 
grace, ig as to whether these holdings 
can be marketed at values satisfactory 
to the holders in the time allowed. Sta- 
tistics show that in the thirteen years 
Since the law was enacted the compa- 


nies have disposed of scarcely a quar- 
ter of their stock holdings. At this 
tate, their books will not be entirely 
clear of stocks on Dec. 31, 1921, unless 
they are governed by the approach of 
the time limit rather than the oppor- 
tunities of the market. 

“This is explained by the fact that, 
as reported by the companies, within 
the thirteen years since the law was 
made they have disposed of stocks 
whenever they could sell at no disad- 
vantage to their own interests, and it 
is heid that if the market in that 
period was no more favorable than to 
allow the companies to dispose of only 
one-quarter of their holdings the re- 
maining year will not offer the proper 
market conditions to allow them to un- 
load the balance at satisfactory prices. 

Will Stand On Their Rights 

“Life company officials have indicat- 
ed that they will stand on the rights 
of their po'icy and stockholders in the 
matter and that they will oppose any 
attempt to enforce the law in disregard 
thereof In view of this an appeal to 
the Legislature for an extension is not 
considered unlikely. 

“Two extensions, which carried the 
date when the law was to take effect 
up to Dec. 31, 1921, have already been 
granted. The first was granted in 1911, 
the original year when the act was to 
take effect, five years after it became 
law through the efforts of former Gov- 
ernor Hughes. The extension period 
was five years, the same time as was 
allowed before original enforcement 
was intended. In 1913, all the com- 
panies still held a !arge majority of 
their stock holdings, and another five- 
year-extension to Dec. 31, 1921, was al- 
lowed. 

“Figures show that market condi- 
tions since 1906 have worked against 
quick disposing of holdings. Th2 insur- 
ance company reports as of Dec. 31, 
1905, show that three biz companies 
held stocks of a par value of $57,538,363 
end a book value of $115,342,602. Many 
of them were purchased far above par. 
At the close of 1919 the stocks held by 
the three companies had reduced in par 
vaiue from $57,538,363 to $41,750,780 
and in book value from $115,342,602 to 
$44,286,598, showing a difference in par 
value of only $15,787,583, as against the 
difference in book value of $71,056,104.” 





UTICA ELECTION 





George W. Fretts, President of Under- 
writers’ Association; Endorse Na- 
tional Thrift Campaign 





The Life Underwriters’ Association 
of Utica, N. Y., at its 10th annual ban- 
quet held in the Hotel Utica December 
16, elected the following officers: presi- 
dent, George W. Fretts; vice-president, 
James N. Douglas; second vice-presi- 
dent, S. Newton Kenyon; secretary 
and treasurer, Albertus J. Reusswig; 
member of executive committee for 
three years, J. P. Mulhal. Of the 163 
members of the association, thirty-nine 
were present, 

The thrift campaign of the Treasury 
Department was endorsed, and the ex- 
ecutive committee of the association 
will cooperate with the aid of the 
Y. M. C. A. in putting on the campaign 
in Utica. Preliminary plans were made 
for a one day sales congress at which 
Orville Thorpe, of Dallas, president of 
the National Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion, will deliver an address and it was 
decided to have the Syracuse and Al- 
bany associations join with the Utica 
association in this congress. Franklin 
W. Ganse, of Boston, and Charles W. 
Scovel, of Pittsburgh, are also expected 
at this congress. 





WILL ENTER PENNSYLVANIA 

The Chicago National Life, under 
process of organization in Chicago for 
sometime past, has received its license 
from the [linois department, but will 
not commence writing business until 
after the first of the year. It will op- 


erate for the present in [linois, Indiana 
and Iowa, but plans to enter Pennsyl- 
vania and some of the other eastern 
BE. H. McConkey 


states a little later. 


and A. L. Whitmer, both experienced 
life insurance men, are the organizers. 
The only announcement made as to the 
officers of the company is that Marcus 
Gunn, formerly with the Frank J. 
Haight office at Indianapolis, and now 
ar. independent actuary in Chicago, will 
be its actuary. 





CAPABLE MEN 


Can Always Be 


WELL PLACED 


Much desirable territory ig ready for 
Agents who can deliver policies in satis- 
factory volume. Inquiries about localities 
will have careful attention. 


Union Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Address: 
ALBERT E. AWDE, Supt. of Agencies 

















| 
HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 
(Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


WILLIAM A. MARSHALL 
President 


The 60th Annual statement 
shows admitted assets of 
$37,780,735 and the Insur- 
ance in Force $185,755,819,— 
a gain for the year 1919 of 
over $27,000,000. The Insur- 
ance effected during the year 
was over $40,000,000, or 63% 
more than in the previous 
year. The amount paid to 
policyholders during the year 
was over $4,388,000. 








For Agency apply to 











Supt, of Agents. 


| GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. | 











Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 

JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY- NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 





We have passed the 


Half Billion Mark 





With over 
$530,000,000 


of insurance 
now in force 











Bankers Life 
Company 
Des Moines - - Iowa 


Geo. Kuhns, President 











GREATEST 


ILLINOIS 


COM PANY 


WANTS GOOD 
AND 


MEN 


DWILL PAY THEM WELL 














THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Incorporated 1851 
W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. 8S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 
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Immense Growth 
Of Group Insurance 


COMMISSIONER HOBBS’ REPORT 





More Than Billion Outstanding at End 
of Last Year; His 
Comments 





In his annual report Commissioner 
Hobbs, of Massachusetts, comments on 
the growth of group life insurance. He 
said: 

One of the most interesting factors 


‘in the field of life insurance during the’ 


year 1919, containing as it does possi- 
bilities of far-reaching effects, is the 
rapid growth of so-called group life in- 
surance, which, during its nine years 
of operation in this country, has estab- 
lished itself as a distinct and important 
branch of life insurance. 


Little understood, and received with 
disfavor when first introduced, it was 
considered by many, especially among 
the smaller companies, as unsound, like- 
ly to receive little support, and doomed 
to early failure. Its phenomenal ad- 
vance during the last few years not 
only shows its permanence but a wide 
public education to its use. 

That it was introduced to replace or 
compete with the medically selected 
classes of individual insurance is er- 
roneous. Its sole object is to protect 

' the families of the great mass of wage- 
earning employes against the loss of 
their means of livelihood, and its suc- 
cess depends, therefore, not upon the 
individual but upon the group. Al- 
though not based on medical selection, 
insurance is placed only on all em- 
ployes of one employer, and after care- 
ful examination of the group and its 
working and sanitary conditions. This, 
coupled with the facts that, as a rule, 
only the physically fit are employed, 
and that general legislation requires a 
minimum number of one hundred lives 
in any group, results in the application 
of the law of average effective in other 
lines of insurance, and has been found 
to afford ample protection to the insur- 
ing company. 

It may be of interest to note that the 
last General Court of Massachusetts, 
in permitting companies to reserve for 
this class of business on the American 
Men Mortality Table instead of on the 
American Experience Mortality Table, 
authorizes a lower reserve by eliminat- 
ing the necessity of maintaining the de- 
ficiency reserve formerly required. The 
new law reads as follows:— 

The reserve liability for group insurance 
written as yearly renewable term insurance 
shall be computed .on a basis not lower than the 
“American Men Mortality Table” with interest 
at not more than three and one-half per cent 
per annum. 

In time as well as in money this 
class of business costs a company much 
less than individual insurance because— 

1. All premiums are paid by the em- 
ployers instead of by the individuals of 
the groups, thus lessening the work of 
premium collection. 

2. There are no medical examiners’ 
fees, and commissions are only about 
one-third of those paid on individual 
insurance. 

3. The keeping of records is much 
simplified by dealing with groups in- 
stead of with individuals. 

The following figures, showing the 
‘amount of new business written during 
1919, will give some idea of the im- 
mense growth of group insurance:— 

Group Insurance Table 


Per Cent of 

Companies operating Outstanding Increase 
in Massachusetts Dec. 31,1919 over I 
ORE uta sbisaheoun bse 280,026 67.65 
Connecticut General .. 44,185,027 153.07 
Equitable ..........000- 956,675 53.47 
Metropolitan ........... 1 976 131.24 
Prudential .sccsesssees 31,159,390 75.88 
Travelers ....cececceere 301,783,670 119.97 
Total: \.asew eseanpestan $1,078,627 ,764 83.94 

Legislation 


The more important enactments af- 
fecting life insurance companies were 


How to Defeat 
the Term Argument 


A QUESTION OF SALESMANSHIP 


Frank L. Bettger, of Philadelphia, 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Explains 
His Methods and Views 








“Defeating the Term Argument” is 
the title of a little article in the “Fidel- 
ity Field Man” by Frank L. Bettger, of 
the Philadelphia Agency of that Com- 
pany. He says: 

The prospects were two business 
men, 43 and 40, whom we shall call 
Jones and Smith, in the market for 
$25,000 protection on each of their lives 
as business insurance. Their minds 
were pretty ‘definitely made up that 
term insurance was what they wanted; 
in fact, they had come almost to the 
point of closing with another agent on 
that basis. 

That was the situation I found when 

I called upon these prospects as a re- 
sult of a service lead. After sizing up 
the situation, I decided to make no 
effort to sell any form of policy, but 
devoted my efforts to persuading the 
two men to let the doctor look them 
over in a preliminary examination. When 
the examinations were made it was 
found that term insurance could not 
be issued. So I ordered two $25,000 Or- 
dinary Life policies issued and went 
back to see my prospects. 

iAvoiding any reference to the out- 
come of the examinations, I tried to 
demonstrate with pencil and paper the 
real difference betweer Ten-Year Term 
aud Ordinary Life. By a comparison 
of the cost of the two plans over a ten- 
year period I presented a strong argu- 
ment of figures. Then I explained the 
situation that would exist at the end 
of the ten-year period under each plan. 
Under the Term plan, at the end of 
ten years, when the insured were age 
53 and 50, respectively, they would 
-have nothing to show for the money 
they had spent and it would cost them, 
together, $2,446.25 to get $50,000 Ordi- 
nary Life protection at that time. While 
under the Ordinary Life plan, at the 
end of the ten-year period they would 
heve the tangible assets of cash and 
loan values, and from then on the cost 
cf the premiums on the two $25,000 
policies would amount to about $1,450. 

When I had finished this presenta- 
tion, I asked them which plan they 
thought the better. They were com- 
pletely sold on the Ordinary Life plan 
and all that was left for me to do was 
to produce the policies from my pocket 
and the deal was closed. 

It seems to me that Term insurance 
very often represents a lack of sales- 
manship on the part of the agent who 
writes it. Of course, it serves a pur- 
pose, but so many times it is written 
when another policy is really the best 
thing for the insured, the agent and 
the Company. 








chapter 327, An Act relative to the pur- 
roses for which insurance companies 
may be formed, and chapter 333, An 
Act relative to the reserve liability of 
life insurance companies. A brief de- 
scription of chapter 327 was given in 
Part I. It will enable this State to 
grant more liberal insurance charters 
tc companies writing the so-called cas- 
ualty lines. It also embodies the sub- 
stance of chapter 152, previously enact- 
ed, which permits mutual life insur- 
ance companies to transact accident 
and health insurance. Chapter 333 r2- 
vises and makes several additions to 
the rules for computing the reserve lia- 
bility for life insurance companies. 
The statutes affecting companies of the 
classes comprehended in this volume 
are printed as a part of this report as 
required by law. 




















THE TRAVELERS 


—good to represent because it is a multiple-line 
company, giving the agent or broker several opportu- 
nities where ordinarily he would have but one. 


Write to the nearest branch to-day for representation 


THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE oy INDEMNITY 
COMPANY COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 




















THE MAN 48» THE JOB 





The time which all employees have looked forward to, 
when the job would be hunting the man instead of the man 
hunting the job, has evidently come. If you can do anything 
in the way of producing material or moral values, the job is 
waiting for you—looking for you. Life insurance companies 
have heretofore been in the position of the employee who had 
to hunt his job in order to get the opportunity to do the work 
he was able to do for the benefit of his employer and the com- 
munity at large. Now employers are looking for men and 
men who need life insurance are looking for a life company 
that will insure them. 


This advertisement is therefore printed here to notify the 
public that the New York Life Insurance Company, organized 
under the laws of the State of New York in 1845, is ready to 
-do the job for those who need life insurance. The Company 
did the job for over TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND MEN 
AND WOMEN in 1919, but was obliged to turn away over 
FIFTEEN THOUSAND, not because the Company’s facilities 
were not ample, but because they applied too late—they were 
no longer insurable! They wanted protection to the amount 
of SIXTY MILLION DOLLARS, and the Company could not 
furnish a dollar. 


So the Company Is printing this notice to the effect that it 
is ready to do the job for healthy men and women, on appli- 
cation. Its facilities are ample, its work has behind it the 
guarantee of seventy-five years of faithful service, a mutual 
‘organization with a membership of over a million insured 
persons, with ample reserves to meet every contingency. The 
‘Company has Branch Offices in the principal cities, and 
Agencies in nearly every county. You can easily find one and 
he will do the job—if you haven’t waited too long. 


New York Life Insurance Company 


346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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[My Favorite Policy 
and Why I Sell It 


By T. J. HENDERSON, Illinois Life, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

To designate any particular kind of 
olicy aS a favorite would be almost 
impossible. Every kind of policy has 
its particular use and best fits some par- 
ticular business and family need. A 
policy must be fitted to a particular per- 
son and business just as clothes are 
fitted to that person. A wise salesman 
will always keep this in mind and be on 
the alert in sizing up a prospect quickly 
and determining the kind of policy best 
adapted to him, his family and his busi- 
ness. It is true that the salesman gen- 
erally sells the kind of contract which 
he presents, but it is also true that 
you will sell with the least effort the con- 
tract that best meets the condition and 
needs of your applicant, and such pol- 
icy once sold is a lasting service to the 
insured. 

A few moments spent in conversation 
before presenting the policy is sufficient 
for the average salesman in which to 
determine family and business condi- 
tions. And once you have these facts, 
regardless of the applicant’s opinion, 
you can soon convince him of the salient 
features of your contract which most 
vitally concern his particular condi- 
tions, and thus be a real salesman 
yather than a peddler of policies. 

Just as your grocer meets public 
fancy with choice packages of goods, 
the same brand that was previously 
scooped and weighed from the barrel, so 
are Our most successful insurance sales- 
men dealing out the same and original 
protection in new and attractive pack- 
ages such as corporation insurance, 
partnership insurance, and trust funds 
for dependent ones. Life insurance 
principles have not changed, but sales- 
men must adopt terms more in accord 
with prevailing present-day conditions. 

The salesmen who specialize are gen- 
erally very successful, but the salesman 
who generalizes with judgment is more 
often and in a greater degree success- 
ful. 














THE PHOENIX QUILL 





New Publication From Office of Phoenix 
Mutual Life To Kindle Friend'y 
Relationships \ 





“The Phoenix Quill” is the name of a 
bright new publication which has made 
its appearance in the Phoenix Mutual 
office, and which aims to keep alive a 
spirit of friendly relationship in the 
large staff of that company. The first 
edition starts off with a message from 
President John M. Holcombe. There is 
a memorial notice of the late Howard 
H. Keep, who entered the Home Office 
fifty-two years ago; a story about the 
new library of the Company, its hopes 
and plans; an account of the house- 
warming of the new building; many 
persons of interest to people’in the 
Company, and a clever page, bearing 
the caption, “Joint Life Contracts,” 
Which is largely an account of marriage 
ceremonies. 





JOINS I. R. & R. S. 

Joel T. Traylor has joined the staff 
of the Insurance Research and Review 
Service as Sales Manager. 

Mr. Traylor acted as traveling secre- 
tary of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters for six months during the 
Doubling Campaign.” and was elected 
Secretary of the National :Association 
at the convention in Boston this year. 

He was connected with the Provident 
Life and Trust for eight years as a 
tate book man in Colorado and later as 
Superintendent of Agents at Denver: 
since May he has represented the com- 
Dany as General Agent for Indiana. 





The Roosevelt Life Insurance Com. 
pany is being organized in St. Joseph, 
Mo. It has a paid in capital of $150,- 

and a surplus of $35,000. 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 





This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President and Editor; 
W. L. Hadley, Secretary and Business 
Manager. The address of the officers ts 
the office of this newspaper. Telephone 
2497 John. 


Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 
copies, 25 cents. 

Entered as second-clas:. matter April 
5, 1907, at the Post Office of New Yurk, 
N. Y., under the act of Congress of 
March 3, 1879. 








A NEEDED AMENDMENT 

What the fire companies need are 
laws permitting fire insurance compa- 
nies to insure against loss to property 
or property interests by any hazard of 
the elements or harmful physical con- 
tingency, thus obviating the necessity 
of securing a change in the law in each 
State, and also a change in the Com- 
pany’s charter every time some new 
necessity arises. For instance, at the 
present time there appears to be no 
provision in the New York law where- 
by insurance against loss or damage’ 
caused by malicious mischief may be 
‘written. Lloyd’s writes against the 
risk of damage caused by any person 
or persons of malicious intent. There 
is no such thing in our laws or in 
the usual Company charter, and there 
would be no authority of law for cas- 
ualty companies to insure against sa- 
botage or malicious mischief, although 
they may insure against machinery 
breakdown — presumably from any 
cause. It is desired to insure against 
loss caused by malicious mischief 
under the Explosion, Riot and Civil 
Commotion po'icy, but technically it 
would be u’tra vires to do so. 

The following paragraph has been 
suggested as an amendment: 


“Also against Joss or damage to 
any kind of property or valuable in- 
terest therein otherwise caused, 
against which it is not contrary to 
the Jaw of this state and not con- 
trary to public policy to insure, 
except that such corporation may not 
grant insurance against any contin- 
gency not specifically set forth in 
this section if such contingency may 
be insured against by any of the 
classes of insurance corporations 
authorized by other sections of this 
chapter, and to effect re-insurance of 
any risks taken by it.” 

The words in bold face would pre- 
vent breaking in on the established 
lines reserved for the other two classes 
of companies; viz.: casualty and/or 
miscellaneous and life. 





WELL GROUNDED FEARS 
That the fears which have been ex- 
pressed by the insurance interests in 
regard to the advance of the Non Par- 


ing in an organized and so far success- 
ful campaign against it, were well 
grounded is shown by the recommen- 
dation of S. A. Olsness, insurance com- 
missioner of North Dakota, in his an- 
nual report just made public, that the 
state should engage in the business of 
accident and health insurance. North 
Dakota already has a state fund for 
workmen’s compensation insurance, a 
state hail fund, state fund for fire and 
tornado insurance on public buildings 
and a state bonding department, for 
the furnishing of bonds for public offi- 
cials and employes. Commissioner Ols- 
ness is a leader in the Non Partisan 
League and in the movement for state 
insurance. In his report he says: 

I would like to see a plan worked out 
by which the state could furnish _ pro- 
tection against sickness and accident 
for every citizen, at actual cost, some- 
what on the same system that the rail- 
road companies, the International Har- 


. vester Company and other large organi- 


zations are operating under. This is 
no new idea. It is similar in principle 
to the old age pension, non-employment 
insurance and other kindred institu- 
tions now in vogue in progressive coun- 
tries the world over. 

He proposes to have the administra- 
tion of the proposed plan taken over by 
the state bureau which now has charge 
of the compensation fund. Commission- 
er Olsness also urges very strongly that 
the state should be given supervision 
over insurance rates. 





POSTPONES BERMUDA TRIP 





John C. McNamara Attaches Trunks of 
L. A. Cerf at Pier; Incident 
Causes Talk 





Following a misunderstanding be- 
tween John C. McNamara, of Hale & 
McNamara, assistant general agents of 
the Massachusetts Mutual, in New 
York; and L. A. Cerf, general agent of 
the Mutual Benefit, dating back since 
last April and said to involve only 
$1,000, Mr. McNamara appeared at a 
pier with a deputy sheriff a few days 
ago and attached the trunks of Mr. 
Cerf as Mr. Cerf was about to sail for 
Bermuda. 

Mr. McNamara was formerly on a 
salaried basis in the Cerf office, and 
then went on a commission basis. The 
controversy grew out of some phase of 
the commission contract. Mr. Cerf, 
who recently came out of a hospital 
and sanatorium, after recovering from 
fractures of his skull, returned to his 
office from the ship and went to Phila- 
delphia and Washington. He will sail 
for Bermuda in January. 

The unfortunate incident caused a 
lot of talk on the Street. At Mr. Cerf’s 
office much resentment was expressed, 
the statement being made there that 
Mr. Cerf has in New York City a piece 
of valuable property which could have 
figured in the legal proceedings instead 
of attaching his trunks. 





E. C. Jamieson, president of the 
Globe & Rutgers Insurance Company, 
who recently returned from Europe, 
went to visit the grave of a relative, 
an army officer who was ki'led in the 
Argonne Forest engagement. While 
abroad Mr. Jamieson saw Verdun, Cha- 


.teau Thierry, Ypres and many other 


places of historic interest. He met 
some insurance men in London, but 
said that his object in going abroad 
was purely personal. He returned on 
the “Aquitania.” 





MEET TODAY 
The Western New York Field Club 
will hold its annual meeting and elec- 
tion of officers today at the Hotel 
Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 











W. F. DAVIS 


J. ALFRED MITCHELL 


GEORGE B. WOODWARD 


George B. Woodward, second vice-president of the Metropolitan Life Insyr- 


ance Company, was a $5 a week clerk for the New England Mutual Life in 1¢8 


Among his associates in the following six years he remained with the New Eng- 


land, were William F. Davis and J. Alfred Mitchell. 


Recently Mr. Woodward 


was in Boston and he called up Mr. Davis and Mr. Mitchell inviting them to a 


little dinner party of three. 


A photographer snapped the group and the cut is 


reproduced on this page. Mr. Davis, who is seen on the left of the cut, is now 
assistant secretary of the New England Mutual, which company he joined jn 


1870 and which has been his only employer all his business life. 
who is in the center, is now auditor of the City of Boston. 


Mr. Mitchell, 
His first work for 


the New England was in 1869. Mr. Woodward, after leaving the New England 


Mutual, was with the John Hancock for twenty years. 


He has one of the most 


agile minds in life insurance, understands its development and its fundamentals 
as well as any man living, and in every respect is an insurance man of the top 
rank. This photograph was taken at Young’s Hotel, and the suspicious looking 


bottle on the table is only near-beer. 








Fred A. Wickett, inspector of agen- 
cies for the New York Life in the Pa- 
cific Department, has been with that 
company over twenty-one years be- 
ginning as a clerk in the Marquette 
Branch Office in Chicago in 1899. Two 
years later he waa appointed cashier in 
the company’s branch in Vancouver, 
where he wrote considerable personal 
business after hours. In 1904 he was 
made cashier of the Honolulu Branch, 
and four years later became resident 
manager of that office. From Honolulu 
Mr. Wickett went to Reno as agency 
director of the Nevada Branch and in 
1910 was agency director of the Inter- 
mountain Branch, Salt Lake City, hold- 
ing the same position in 1911 in the 
San Francisco Clearing Office. In No- 
vember, 1915, he was promoted to the 
position of supervisor of the Pacific De- 
three years was ad- 
vanced to inspector of agencies with 
headquarters in San Francisco. At 
this time Mr. Wickett was the young- 
est inspector of agencies in the eom- 
pany’s service. 

oe ca * 


John Kull, of the Phoenix Mutual in 
New York, wil! pay for $300,000 this 
year, the premiums totaling more than 
$10,000. 


* * * 


George W. Long, dean of the inspec: 
tors of agencies of the New York Life, 
has been with that company nearly thir- 
ty-eight years, beginning as a clerk in 
the Philadelphia office. He became 
chief accountant and then cashier of 


* the Philadelphia office, and in 1902 was 


appointed agency director ,of the Inde- 
pendence Branch in Philadelphia. In 
February, 1904, he was promoted to the 
position of supervisor of the Atlantic 
Department, and in 1905 advanced to 
inspector of agencies, Atlantic De- 
partment. During ten months of 
this year, Mr. Long’s territory has pro- 
duced $33,523,186. 

~ * * 


Fred J. Cox, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
has been named new national councilor 
of the National ‘Association of Insur- 
ance Agents to represent it in the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 





Percy Callahan, who’ for several 
years has been identified with the C. B. 
Knight General Agency of the Union 
Central Life in New York City as part 
of its office staff, will launch out as a 
full time life insurance salesman on 
January 1. Mr. Callahan has had a 
fine training under Mr. Knight, which, 
together with his genial persona’ity 
and appetite for work, assure him a 
splendid success in the selling end ot 
the life insurance business 

oe * *” 

William D. Denney, state agent of the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Compary for 
De aware and the Eastern shore of 
Maryland is the new Governor of Mary- 
lend. 

Mr. Denney was appointed special 
agent of the Hartford Fire in 1908. In 
his home state he has long been active 
in civic affairs, serving for some six- 
teen years as a colonel of the staff of 
various governors. He was onc? Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives in 
the General Assembly of Delaware, and 
served six years as private secretary of 
United States Senator Harry S. Rich- 
ardson at Washington. In 1915 he went 
tc the Plattsburgh Training Camp and 
agreed to serve in the army if a cal’ 
was made. In 1917 he volunteered fo 
active service, entering the service at 
Fort Meyer. He was transferred to 
Camp Lee, Petersburg. shortlv after. 
earning the two bars of a Captain. He 
was on a transport, ready tv sail tor 
France, when the armistice was signed, 
end he was recalled. Upon his dis- 
charge in March 1919, he took up his 
Hartford duties again, with his ass0- 
ciate W. Charles Boyer. Mr. Denney 
is a Mason, an Odd Fellow, a member 
of the Official Board of the Christ Prot 
estant Episcopa! Church, a director 0% 
the Farmers Bank and the Delaware 
Trust Company of Dover, a director ol 
the Ferris Industrial School oi NeW 
Castle County, a member of the Kent 
Club, and recently he was appointed 
a member of the Delaware Foundation 
by Chief Justice James Pennewill of 
the Superior Court. 





CARL BIRGIEN DEAD 
Carl Birgien, placer for Hagedorn & 
Co., died last Sundav of pneumonia af 
ter a short illness. He had been on the 
Street for many years and was a poplr 
lar figure in the underwriting offices. 
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3 Fire Insuranc 








Abusing a Rule of 
Eastern Union 


SOLE AGENCIES IN ROCHESTER 








Agents Send Back Supplies to All But 
One Company; Increases Number 
of Offices 





An agency situation in evidence in 
Rochester, N. Y., has shown itself in 
Syracuse and appeared occasionally 
elsewhere, which is causing a great 
deal of concern to many people in the 
insurance business. This is the prac- 


tice of some of the local agents in giv- 
ing up all of their companies with one 
exception in order that they may draw 
a higher commission as sole represent- 
ative of a single company than they 
can earn representing a number of 
companies. 

Because of an Eastern Union rule, 
which its critics contend operates in 
fevor of these sole agencies, many 
companies have lost their agency rep- 
resentation. Thus it has not been un- 
usual for an agent to write to his com- 
panies and send back suppies, fre- 
quently without explanation, and later 
the underwriters hear that the agent is 
banking entirely upon one company. 

An agent at Rochester said to The 
Eastern Underwriter this week: “The 
tendency here at present is to estab- 
lish sole agencies due to the increased 
commission received from union com- 
panies. There is no object, of course, 
if one represents non-union compani¢s. 
The situation is causing considerable 
trouble in Rochester. It is naturally 
increasing the number of agents and 
it seems to me that it is simply an 
abuse of the Eastern Union rule which 
was never intended for this purpose, 
and any special agent who can increase 
his business for his company. in this 
manner has made such an appointment 
without regard to the situation as a 
whole. I do not see how, at present, 
the matter is going to be straightened 
out.” 

Information from Syracuse is to the 
effect that agents there are worried 
cver the developments in the situation. 





BAMENT TO TALK 
W. N. Bament, general adjuster of 
the Home Insurance Company of New 
York, will address the monthly meet- 
ing of the Suburban New York Fie'd 
Club at the Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, 
at noon, Monday, January 3. 





QUACKENBUSH LUNCH 
A farewell lunch to S. H. Quacken- 
bush, who is to be the new assistant 
manager of the western department of 
the Royal, was given at the Downtown 
Association on Tuesday. 


Martin E. Wolff, of 
Rochester, N. Y., Dies 


LOCAL AGENT THERE FOR YEARS 





Famous Figure in Theatrical World; 
Friend of Belasco and Other 


Stage Celebrities 





Martin E. Wolff, active in insurance, 
theaters and finance, and one of the 
leading citizens of Rochester, N. Y., 
died there on Saturday in an infirmary 
where he had been confined for six 
weeks. He had been ill for some time 


and had had an operation on him per- 
formed in Johns Hopkins Hospital, Bal- 
timore. 

Mr. Wolff entered the insurance office 
of J. Moreau Smith in the Powers 
Building, Rochester, soon after leaving 
the old DeGraff Military Institute of 
Rochester. When Mr. Smith retired 
Mr. Wolff and George W. Sprague 
formed a company to carry on the busi- 
ness. Then Sprague retired and the 
M. E. Wolff Insurance Company was 
organized and occupies the same offices 
in the Powers Building where Wolff 
acted as office boy. 

It was in the theatrical world, how- 
ever, more than in insurance where 
Mr. Wolff made his reputation. He 
was president of the Lyceum Theater 
Company in that city and had an inti- 
mate personal acquaintance with Froh- 
man, Be asco, Al Woods and others. 

He was a member of the Theatrical 
Managers’ Association, a national or- 
ganization; of the Friars Club, New 
York, and of many other organizations. 

HEADQUARTERS AT 80 WILLIAM 

Effective January 1, R. B. Dawson, 
special agent of the Liverpool & London 
& Globe and Star, will have headquar- 
ters at 80 William Street, New York 
City. As of the same date, Joseph F. 
Murray, Jr., has been appointed special 
agent to assist Mr. Dawson, and will 
have headquarters with him at the 
above address, 





AUTOMOBILE PASSPORTS 

A recent Chicago ordinance provides 
that owners must carry identification 
cards, bearing the name and address 
ef the owner; his photograph, the num- 
ber and the make of the car. The 
cards are furnished by the Police Vehi- 
cle Bureau for one dollar. Failure to 
comply invo'ves a fine of from $10 to 
$200. 





The Royal Exchange Assurance has 
appointed C. D. Livingston to be gen- 
eral agent for the States of Michigan, 
Chio, Kentucky and Tennessee. He 
wil. be located at Detroit. 








p> lHE AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


$2,000,000 
$11,022.207.23 
$6,966,656.56 


$4,055,550.67 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 


Fire, Tornado, Rents, Profits, Lightning, Explosion, Commissions, Lease- 
hold, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occupancy, 
Automobiles, Aircraft, Fleaters. 


OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE LINES 


Hulls, Cargoes, Merchandise, Specie, Builders’ Risks, War Risks, Regis- 
tered Mail, Transportation, Motor Truck Contents, Salesmen’s Samples, 
Personal Effects Floaters, Parcel Post, Tourists’ Baggage. 


Affiliated with 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
ETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 

















1841 


hsurance (. 


OF NEWHAVEN. CONNECTICUT. 


RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION—EXPLOSION 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 


AUTOMOBILE | 
FIRE—THEFT—COLLISION-PROPERTY DAMAGE 




















THE 
MARINE AND FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 








UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH 
J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 
80 MAIDEN LANE, 


NEW YORK 














LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 
Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 


New Jersey Insurance Co. of Newark 
ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephones: John 63-64-65 
BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENCY 


Northern Assce. Co., Ltd., of Eng. Firemen’s Ins. Co. of New Jersey 
Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. Globe & Rutgers Insurance Co. 
United British Ins. Co., Ltd. of London 
New Jersey Ins. Co. of New Jersey 
Detroit F. & M. Ins, Co. of Mich. 
; Employers’ Lia. Assce. Corp. of London 


Special Facilities for Handling Out of Town Business 


145 Montague Street, Brooklyn—New York 
Telephones: Main 6370-6371-6372 
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LOCAL EXCHANGE VIOLATIONS 


Arbitration Committee Action Called 
Te Attention of Business By 
Manager Robb 


At meetings of the Arbitration Com- 
mittee of the New York Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange, violations were found 
which are summed up by Manager Robb 
as follows: 

At meetings of Arbitration Commit- 
tee, October 7, 14, 21 and 28, Novem- 
ber 4, 11 and 18. 

(1) Premium Certificates: 

Six offices were found in violation of 
the rule as to the filing of Premium 
Certificates and fines were imposed. 
(2) Extension of Time for Payment of 

Premiums: 

At the request of interested offices 
extension of time for payment of pre- 
miums was granted in four cases, on 
account of illness and death. 

(3) Specifically Rated Risks Written at 
Minimum Rate: 

Three offices were found in violation 
for issuing policies at the “minimum” 
te cover risks which were specifically 
rated. Policies were ordered canceled, 
fine imposed and offices required to re- 
main off the risks for one year. 

(4) Policies Written at “Minimum” to 
cover Risks Subject to Specific Rate: 
Two offices were found in violation 

for having issued policies at the ‘“mini- 
mum” rate to cover risks subject to 
specific rate. Policies were ordered 
canceled, fine imposed and offices re- 
quired to remain, off the risks for one 
year. 

(5) Violation of Rule re Term Policies: 
One office was found in violation for 

issuing policy covering contents for a 

term of five years at four annual rates. 

Policy was ordered canceled, fine im- 

posed and office required to remain off 

the risk for one year. 

(6) Viclation of Rule re “Waiver Claus- 
es in Violation”: 

Four offices were found in violation 
for having issued policies in violation 


of rule under “Waiver Clauses in Viola- 

tion.” Policies were ordered canceled, 

fine imposed and offices required to 
remain off the risk for one year. 

(7) Policy Issued to a Tenant Whose 
Name Did Not Appear on Rate Card 
at Rate Applying to Another Tenant: 
One office was found in violation for 

having issued a policy to a tenant whose 
name did not appear on rate card at 
rate for another tenant whose name ap- 
peared on rate card. Policy was or- 
dered canceled, fine imposed and office 
required to remain off the risk for one 
year. 

(8) Violation of Rule re Valued Poli- 
cies: 

Six offices were found in violation 
for having issued policies under a 
“Valued Policy” form. Policies were 
ordered canceled, fine imposed and 
offices required to remain off the risk 
for one year. 

(9) Auditor’s Reports on Offices With 
Regard to Observance of the Forty- 
Day Payment Rule: 

The Arbitration Committee consid- 
ered reports of the Auditor with re- 
gard to the foregoing matter and, in 
the case of seven offices, imposed fines 
for violations of that rule. 

WILLIS O. ROBB, Manager 





MAXIMS BY D. J. STAPLES 

The late D. J. Staples, president of 
the Fireman’s Fund, is author of these 
maxims, which have a wide currency 
in the business: 

One—Enthusiasm is the foundation 
of success. 

Two—Make few promises, but keep 
those you make. 

Three—Make truth the foundation of 
every statement. 

Four—Define your proposition clear- 
ly and concisely. 

Five—Tact removes objection where 
argument fails. 

Six—Observe your competitors and 
their methods. 

Seven—Talent is a great asset but 
tenacity of purpose is essential to win. 


————, 


——— 
ee 


Incorporated 1849 Cash Capital $2,500,000 


SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


New York Offices 
Metropolitan District Marine Department 
C. G. Smith, Agent Bree ones! & os Inc. 
‘ enera arine Managers 
1 Liberty Street 63-65 Beaver Street 


Service Department 
Geo. A. Hill, Jr., Special Agent 
1 Liberty Street 




















INCORPORATED 1868 
1920 


Che Standard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


TOTAL ASSETS ~ - - 
TOTAL LIABILITIES ~ ~ 847,154.95 
NET SURPLUS ~ - ~ 601,697.67 


$1,448,852.62 

















O. J. PRIOR, President W. M. CROZER, Secretary l 





FAIR DEAL FOR COMPANIES headquarters for news, the counsel of 


the fire insurance companies, and got 


Get Intelligent Treatment in News Col- 
umns Discussing Mississippi Sus- 
pension of Business 


As a general proposition the daily 
newspapers have handled the Missis- 
sippi situation with fairness and intelli- 
gence. Fortunately reporters for the 
great press associations were sent to 


the information straight. 
Surprisingly, the poorest head used 
by any of the daily papers, was that of 
the Newark “News,” where there are 
Many companies and where ordinarily 
the papers know what they are talking 
about in discussing insurance news, 
“Fire Surety Firms Quit Mississippi” 
was the head in the Newark “News.” 
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Columbia Insurance Co. 
New Jersey 
F. H. CAUTY, Manager 


27 WILLIAM ST. 


COLUMBIA > 


Insurance Co., New Jersey 


Broadening Out— 


In connection with their specialized automobile 
department, the Columbia and Union Marine are 
prepared to offer (where existing arrangements do 
not prevent), full liability insurance facilities in the 
allied office of the Norwich Union Indemnity Com- 
pany. Combination or separate policies, but co-opera- 
tion always. 


Allied Offices of Service and Progress 


Union Marine Ins. Co. 
Liverpool 
CARROLL E. ROBB, Mgr. Auto Dept. 


Norwich Union Indemnity Co. 
New York 
W. G. FALCONER, 45 William St. 


NEW YORK 
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Wood-Fourth Agency 
Making Good Start 


A NEW AGENCY IN PITTSBURGH 





Members of Firm Have Had Long 
Experience in Business; C. M. 
Lowrie President 





The Wood-Fourth Insurance Agency, 
recently organized to do a general in- 
surance business and which is being 
run by men who have had wide experi- 
ence in the business, capable, enter- 
prising and up-to-date, is making a fine 
start in its headquarters established on 
the seventh floor of the Arrott Build- 
ing, corner of Wood Street and Fourth 
Avenue, Pittsburgh. 

The president of this agency is C. M. 
Lowrie, who for nineteen years. was 
associated with Logue Brothers & Com- 
pany. He is widely acquainted with in- 
surance men, stands high and under- 
stands every angle of the !ocal agency 
business. The vice-president of the ag- 
ency is Edward A. Logue, son of the 
late Charles M. Logue, who founded the 
Logue Agency in 1886. The secretary 
is Joseph Wingerson, who was also 
with the Logue Agency and whose 
reputation has been built up as an engi- 
neer and schedule rating expert. He 
has the technique of the business at 
his fingers’ tips and there is no better 
rating expert in Western Pennsylvania, 
special agents say. The treasurer of 
the new corporation, H. C. Niehaus, has 
had an experience of three decades in 
the fire insurance business and was 
formerly a member of the firm of Boyd 
& Niehaus. The chairman of the board 
is H. A. Logue, also well and favorably 
known in Pittsburgh, and who was as- 
sociated with his brother, Charles M. 
Logue, in Logue Brothers & Company. 

All sorts of insurance business will 
be transacted, including group life in- 
surance. A strong list of companies 
has heen gathered together and much 
may be expected of this agency. 

This agency has been appointed gen- 
eral agents for Pennsylvania of the 
General Casualty & Surety Company 
of Detroit. 





PROTEST AGAINST TANKS 





Sent By Fire Insurance Companies and 
Others at Newark To Public 
Official 
——meus 
A letter protesting against the grant- 
ing of a permit to the Tidewater Oil 
Company to erect storage tanks for 
gasolene and other petroleum products 
along the Passaic River at Carlisle 
Place, Newark, N. J., has been sent to 
Captain Gasser of the Bureau of Com- 

bustibles and Fire Risks, Newark. 

This letter is signed by four insur- 
ence companies of Newark, branches 
of outside companies and many agents. 
The erection of these tanks would 
greatly imperil lives and property in 
this closely built industrial section. It 
is possible that an arrangement may 
be made to have the courts decide 
whether the permit shal] be granted or 
hot. 

Although the Tidewater Company 
has agreed to comply with the require- 
ments of the bureau, which are under- 
stood to be the standard of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, the 
underwriters do not believe they are 
sufficient to warrant an establishment 
of this kind. Insurance rates would 
be greatly increased and it would be 
dificult to obtain insurance with the 
best companies. 





GOES OUT OF EXISTENCE 

The more than fifty years old Hor- 
sham Livestock Insurance Company, 
of Ambler, Pa., passed out of existence 
last week at the annual meeting. 
Many of the members, officers and di- 
rectors were successors of their fath- 
ers. All of the policies had been can- 
celled, collections made and indebted- 
hess liquidated. 
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ORGANIZED 
1853 


ditions. 


premium producers. 











A New Year is Here! 


A New Year, bringing new prob- 
lems, new opportunities, new con- 


New fields for new business, 
needing new or renewed business- 
building powers on the part of the 


Adapt yourself to this New Year’s 


needs, and may 1921 find you ever 


happy, busy, prosperous. 





56 Cedar Street, New York 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 

















Aircraft, Automobile (Complete Cover in Combination Policy) 
Crop a Reenamearg Earthquake, Explosion, Fire and Lightning, 
Flood, Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits 
and Commissions, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Riot 


and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, 


Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 





REPUTATION 


SERVICE 


























Howell, of Reciprocals, 
Quits Federation 


WAS ON BOARD OF TRUSTEES 





Stock Agents in Federation Have 
Launched Campaign Against 
Inter-Insurers, He Says 





Resenting the campaign being waged 
against reciprocals by many stock com- 
pany agents who are members of the 
Insurance Federations Charles M. How- 
ell, counsel for inter-insurers, and a 
member of the board of trustees of the 
Federation, has resigned that position 
and retired from all Federation activi- 
ties. He sees an inconsistency in be- 
longing to an organization which is 
fighting the business interests with 
which he is directly associated. Mr. 
Howell’s office is in Kansas City, and 
one of his partners is Walter K. Chorn, 
who was formerly insurance commis- 
sioner of Missouri. Both Howell and 
Chorn were in New York recently at- 
tending the insurance commissioners’ 
convention. 

Why He Quit 

Mr. Howell was asked by The East- 
ern Underwriter to corroborate a rumor 
that he had quit the Federation, and to 
give his reasons for doing so. His re- 
sponse reads: 

“I have no hesitancy whatever in do- 
ing so. I found that while the inter- 
ests which I represent as counsel and 
myself were actively and aggressively 
aiding in defeating monopolistic state 
insurance in various States, the agents 
who were members of the Federation 
were in several states just as actively 
and aggressively fighting to keep re- 
ciprocal insurance out of those States 
respectively. For example, after the 
hardest kind of a fight in the 1919 
session of the Missouri legislature, the 
bill providing for monopolistic state in- 
surance of compensation risks was de- 
feated and a bill was passed which pro- 
vided such insurance by private car- 
riers only. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that the burden of this fight 
was borne by the inter-insurers or re- 
ciprocal underwriters, as in Missouri 
their influence is much greater than 
that of all other insurance carriers 
combined. While this fight was in 
progress it was suggested many times 
to our interests that the stock com- 


_ Panies be eliminated and that the state 


be left open to reciprocal insurance 
exchanges and mutual companies. We 
declined to enter into any such ar 
rangement. 
Attitude of Agents 

“At the very time this fight was in 
progress, the agents in many other 
States were fighting to prevent the re- 
ciprocal underwriting of compensation 
risks. Dozens of bills were introduced 
from. that source to otherwise harass 
and annoy reciprocal insurance. This 
practise has continued more or less 
down to the present time. The nat- 
ural result has been that we grew very 
weary of helping the agents fight their 
battles and have them show their grati- 
tude by fighting us. Inasmuch as the 
cpposition to reciprocal insurance by 
the agents has taken on a nation-wide 
scope and with the practical certainty 
that at the coming legislative sessions 
the attacks of these agents will be re- 
newed, I thought it best to place my 
clients in a position where they could 
meet the exigency of the particular sit- 
uation in these states as they develop. 
If I remained on the board of trustees 
of the Federation, they might be em- 
barrassed in this. The purpose of re- 
ciprocal insurance is to provide insur- 
ance for the subscribers at the ex- 
changes on a basis as reasonable as 
financial soundness will permit. We, 
therefore, represent a large part of the 
public and in view of these develop- 
ments, have thought it advisable to 
keep ourselves in a position where we 
could take whatever end of any con- 
troversy the interests of the public re- 
quired. 

“I may add in this connection that 
the actions of the agents above re 
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ferred to were in no wise inspired by 
the officers of the national body of the 
Insurance Federation. On the contrary, 
William BroSmith, of the Travelers, 
and others did all they could to pre- 
vent such an unfair and foolish prac- 
tise. The trouble is that the members 
of the Federation do not pay much at- 
tention to the management thereof and 
I do not believe that they ever will un- 


til they are given a practical lesson or 
two. 

“Since the officers of the Federation 
cannot control the members, you will 
see that it makes but little difference 
to our interests whether we are at- 
tacked by the Federation, as the Fed- 
eration, or by its members, as individ- 
uals. It would burden a very analyti- 
cal mind to distinguish the difference.” 
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Everybody’s a salesman, but the 
the goods we offer are different. 

We may stand back of a counter and 
sell ribbon, or travel on the road with 
ten trunks of crockery, or offer our 
services as lawyers or physicians or 
mechanical engineers, but we all sell 
something. 

Even the clergyman is a salesman, 
for while salvation may be free it has 
to be “sold” to the congregation, and 
it takes some salesman nowadays to 
sell it and keep his “prospects” inter- 
ested and away from golf and the fliv- 
ver on Sunday mornings. 

The bigger the man, the bigger his 
“line.” 

Plato and Socrates sold wisdom to 
the world. Christ, the Spirit of Serv- 
ice; Columbus sold Isabella a conti- 
nent; Darwin, the “Secrets of Evolu- 
tion”; Patrick Henry helped sell free- 
dom ¢o a country. 

A great salesman in any line must 
“burn”; he must be an untiring fanatic. 
To those who do not understand his 
message he may seem a “nut.” Note 
the following from the scriptures: 

“To the Greeks foolishness and to 
the Jews a stumbling block.” 

I know a man who makes $20,000 a 
year selling life insurance. He is only 
twenty-six. 

I asked him if he wrote fire insur- 


ance and accident insurance as well. 

He laughed. “Not much,” said he; 
“let others do that; a man may have a 
fire, he may meet with an accident; 
he must die. I am ‘crazy’ over life in- 
surance (intelligently crazy, I call it). 
I have succeeded in doing what many 
have failed to do; I have sold myself. 

“Consider this: Some life insurance 
agents do not carry insurances them- 
selves; others who can well afford the 
money own just enough to scrape by 
on. What a joke! Good for others, 
but not good enough for the agent who 
sells it. 

“I carry all I can lug. I pity the 
man who can’t afford it, but I deplore 
his small vision and am genuinely sor- 
ry for his family. 

“As for myself, I sleep, eat and 
dream life insurance. The money I 
make in commission is useful, but it’s 
actually a by-product of a ceaseless, ac- 
tive, planning Fanaticism. When I fail 
to interest a man in my Company I am 
never sorry for myself; I am sorry 
for him.” 

There’s a Columbus for you; a Pizar- 
ro; a St. Paul; an Edison. 

Here he comes now! Note his vigor, 
his intelligence, his “speed,” his En- 
thusiasm. 

Do not get in his way, Rollo—you 
might get hurt. 








“The Leading FIRE INSURANCE Co. of America” 
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a 3,622,274 
1,954,749 


Cash Capital 
Premium Reserve — - 
‘eabg to Policyholders. 


THE FIRE ADJUSTER 
By A. P. SPENCER 
He is largely superficial, of much he knows a little, ee 
But plays with many strings upon his bow. Ne 176, 156 
e, SiS % 


Can say a grace at table; knows the paddock and the stable, 
RON Oe writin we Pg Tats Rent, 


“4 


But in dissecting propositions, he’s not slow. i 
2 k he mS note : 

He overflows with tact, and has a happy nack ~ - Busine: 5S interr i} 

Of putting this and that thing together. % be TTR Fi ORES 

In arriving at the dross and damage of the loss — BE oh ye bey . 

We must admit that he’s very clever. ‘and Ri 
3 

He’s not so young or bold, nor yet so very old 

A man whom it’s a privilege to know. 

A well-conditioned fellow, not over-ripe nor mellow, 

Working ever in the interest of his “Co.” 


, find th the NATIONAL 











OPENS EASTERN HEADQUARTERS 


The Liberty Fire of St. Louis has 
opened Eastern headquarters in Pitts- 
burgh. Secretary N. A. Weed, of the 
Republic; Manager H. Wachter, of the 
Keystone Underwriters; and Secretary- 


Agency changes in Phi'adelphia last 
week were the withdrawal of the Col- 
onial Fire Underwriters, Hartford, from 
the office of Arnold & Wannémacher 
and commissioning of Ulsamer & 
Binder, Inc.; and the commissioning 
of Brady & Furlong by the New Bruns- 


Treasurer J. D. C. Miller, of the West- 
ern Insurance Company will be named 
managers. They will have jurisdiction 
over the State of Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and New Jersey, and will operate 
on a@ general agency basis. 


wick Fire. 
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BROKERS- 


Representative 


A combination of real S-E-R-V-I-C-E. 
Boston - Royal - Orient - Hartford - Cont.- 
Fire Assoc.-Phoex. of H.-No. Bri. & M.- 
Prov. Wash. - Northern - Agric.-G. Falls- 
Niag.-Great Am.-Home. 


CLINTON J. AYRES 
70 Main Street 
SARANAC LAKE, N. Y. 

















FIRE 
RE-INSURANCE 
NORWEGIAN ATLAS INS. CO., Ltd. 


WEMPLE & COMPANY, Inc. 


15 William Street 
New York 


New York 


SUING FIVE CCMPANIES 


The Cannon & Byers Millinery Com- 
pany, which suffered a loss of $62,617.40 
from fire last July, has filed suit for a 
total of $33,147.97 against the following 
five companies with whom adjustments 
have not been made: Hartford Fire, 
$9,074.98; Union Insurance Society, $9,- 
074.98; Sun, $8,580.71; Imperial Assur- 
ance Company, $1, 870, 81; National Fire, 
$4,437.45, 
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On and after January Ist, 1921, the general 
offices of the Liverpool and London and 
Globe Insurance .Company and the Star 
Insurance Company of. America, will be 
located in Newark, New Jersey. 


With the larger facilities, the service of 
these companies will be more reliable than 
ever. 


The Company with the ‘‘L. & L. & G.’’ Service. 
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Insurance Co. 
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Blue Goose Personnel 
in New York City 


WIDE VARIETY OF INTERESTS 


Head Executives, National Board Men, 
Engineers, Business, Press Repre- 
sentatives and Others in Pond 


The Blue Goose membership in New 
York is growing and represents a wide 
variety of interests including head and 
cther executives, department managers, 
1e-insurance men, special agents, engi- 
accountants, inspectors, agency 
superintendents and newspaper men. 
Among the members of the New York 
Pond on December 13 were these: 

Worthington S. Allyn, (Auto Und., 
Nerth British & Merc.; R. E. Andrews, 
Engr., Natl. Bd. Fire Und.; Wm. M. 
Aris, Agcy. Supt., Niagara Fire; John 
Ashmead, Engr. Natl. Bd. Fire Und.; 
James V. Baker, Spec. Agt. Natl. Bd. 
Fire Und.; Chas. P. Banghart, Supt. 
Brok. Dept. Royal Exchange; Geo. A. 
Bernard, Mgr. Auto. @ept: Newark Fire; 
C. T. Bissell, Eng. Natl. Bd. Fire Und.; 
Waite Bliven, V. P. Ins. Co. State of 
Penna.; W. A. Blodgett, c/o Fred S. 
James & Co.; Wm. R. Bonner Ins. 
Solicitor, North Brit. & Merc.; Geo. W. 
booth, Chief Engr., Natl. Bd. Fire Und.; 
Geo. H. Bowly, Spec. Agt. Natl. Bd. 
Fire Und.; H. C. Brearley, Publicity 
Dept. Natl. Bd. Fire Und.; F. J. Breen, 
Chief Clk. Natl. Bd. Fire Und.; P. E. 
3Srown, Asst. Supt. N. Y. Fire Ins. 
Exch.; Howard DeMott, Mgr. Reinsur- 
ance Bureau; R. C. Dennett, Engr. 
Natl. Bd. Fire Und.; A. L. DeRossett, 
Superv. Und. L. & L. & G.; Edw. E. 
Dession, Spec. Agt., Natl. Bd. Fire 
Und.; Carroll L. DeWitt, c/o Fred S. 
James & Co.; Wm. J. Dormer, Mgr. 
Casualty Dept. Wemple & Co.; J. H. 
Doyle, Asst. Gen. Counl. Natl. Bd. Fire 
Und.; Louis W. Evans, Engr., Natl. Bd. 
Fire Und.; T.L. Farquhar, V. P. & Secy., 
Newark Fire; Frank J. Finley, Insp., 
Niagara Fire; Chas. H. Fischer, Supt. 
Engr. Dept. Sched. Rat. Office; C. B. G. 
Gaillard, Secy., Westchester Fire; F. L. 
Gantert, Asst. G. A. North British & 
Merc.; Frank L. Gates, Assoc. Mgr. 
Peabody, Slosson & Smyth; J. F. Gil- 
lece, Spec. Agt. Natl. Bd. Fire Und.; 
F. W. Grant, Asst. to G. M., Natl. Bd. 
Fire Und.; John O. Hartman, Asst. Chf. 
Acct. Central Fire Office; Arthur J. 
Hess, Gen. Agt. Glens Falls; Geo. F. 
Natl. Bd. Fire Und.; Ira 
G. Hoagland, Secy.-Treas. Natl. Auto. 
Sprink. Co.; Fred. L. Holman, Local 
Secy. Commercial Union; Frank W. 
Howard, Engr. Spec. Risk Dept. N. Y. 
Und. Agcy.; J. H. Howland, Engr., 
Natl. Bd. Fire Und.; A. J. Hughes, 
Spec. Agt. American Eagle; A. C. Hut- 
son, Engr., Natl. Bd. Fire Und.; Edw. 
S. Inglis, Assist. G. A.. N. B. & M.; 
H. N. Kelsey, U. S. Mgr., London & 
Scottish; P. T. Kelsey, U. S. Mgr., Sun 
Insurance Office; Herman Kramer, Ad- 
juster; Foster H. W. Kynes, Superv. 
Und., L. & L. & G.; Hugh R. Loudon, 
U. S. Mer., L. & L. & G.; C. A. Lud- 
lum, V. P. Home Insurance Co.; C. A. 
Ludlum, Jr., Spec. Agt. Great Amer- 
ican; Chas. H. Lum, Asst. to Gen. Mgr. 
Natl. Bd. Fire Und.; W. E. - gay 
Gen. Mer., Natl. Bd. Fire Und.; 
Mavon, Asst. Secy., Glens 


.Wemple, Prest., 





WESTERN 


ASSURANCE CO. 


OF TORONTO, CANADA 
Fire, Automobile, Explesion—Riots, Civil 
Cemmetions and Strikes— 
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Chalmers Mern, Ins. Engr. Peabody, 
S!osson & Smyth; Charles Millers, 
Spec. Agt. Natl. Bd. Fire Und.; A. R. 
Monroe, Prest., Newark Fire; F. R. 
Morgaridge, Asst. to G. M., Natl. Bd. 
Fire Und.; Henry A. Morison, Gen. 
Mgr., Underwriters Map Assn.; Harry 
Moss., Spec. Agt., Natl. Bd. Fire Und.; 
H. E. Newell, Engr., Natl. Bd. Fire Un- 
derwriters; A. A. Pancoast, Asst. Mgr. 
Mid. Dept. Great American; R. L. Par- 
sons, Gen. Agt., Northern Insurance 
Co.; O. J. Prior, Prest., Standard Fire; 
Chas. L. Purdin, Superv. Und., L. & L. 
& G.; F. A. Raymond, Engr., Natl. Bd. 
Fire Und.; Geo. A. Reddy, Supt. Loss 
Dept., Royal Exchange Assur.; H. P. 
Ruthenberg, Spec. ;Agt., Natl. Bd. Fire 
Und.; Henry M. Schnarr, Secy., Wem- 
ple & Co.; Gilbert L. Scott, Solicitor, 
N. B. & M.; Chas. L. Simpson, Spec. 
Agt., Natl. Bd. Fire Und.; E. P. Slack, 
Engr., Underwriters Laboratories; Hen- 
ry D. Smith, Superv. Und. L. & L. & G.; 
T. C. B. Snell, Asst. Mgr., N. Y. Fire 
Ins. Exchange; Frank L. Stabler, Gen. 
Agt., N. B. & M; Wm. A. Sturgis, Auto. 
Und., N. B. & M.; Edw. L. Sullivan, 
Adv. Mgr., Home Insurance Co.; Geo. 
L. Swan, Engr., Natl. Bd. Fire Und.; 
Raymond Waldron, Asst. Mgr., Roches- 
ter Dept. Gt. American; Wm. Wang, 
Fire Und., Wemple & Co.; H. F. Wan- 
vig, c/o Yorkshire Ins. Co.; Horace R. 
Wemple & Co.; Chas. 
A. Whitney, Engr., Natl. Bd. Fire Und.; 
R. H. Williams, Dept. Mgr. L. & L. & 
G.; A. F. Ballou, Engr., Natl. Bd. Fire 
Und.; E. P. Boone, Supt., N. Y. Insur- 
ance Exch.; Edw. J. Froeb, Secy., Cen- 
tral Fire Office; Henry Gronbach, Jr., 
Spec. Agt., Dubuque F. & M.; Walter 
C. Howe, Superv. Und. L. & L. & G.: 
Edgar A. McCaskie, Spec. Agt., Natl. 
Bd. Fire Und.; G. Hope Miller, Gen. 
Agt., Commercial Union Assur.; Robt. 
L. Smith, Asst. Engr., Natl. Bd. Fire 
Und.; Franklin A. Staats, Spec. Agt., 
Fidelity Phenix Fire; Chas. E. Wick- 
ham, Gen. Agt., Western Assurance 
Co.; Russell M. Young, Spec. Agt. 
c/o A. & J. H. Stoddart. 





Insurance Commissioner Burton Mans- 
field has donated to the State library 
a'l records of his office before 1914. 
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Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
EVERARD C. STOKES 


United States Manager 


United States Branch 
92 William Street, New York 


—— 





H.KRAMER 


ADJUSTER 
FOR INSURANCE COMPANIES 
59 Maiden Lane, New York City 








THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852. 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 

ement, and the management of THE 
HA ANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


EMORY WARFIELD, President 
rea A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
CHARLES W. HIGLEY, Vice-President 

if RVIS Secretary 
WILLTAM ORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 


Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, Inc., Gen. 
Metropolitan District 


95 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE 


Agents 











CROSTHWAITE 
COMPANY 


Fire and Automobile 
Insurance Specialists 


Lines Bound Anywhere 
in New York State 


45 JOHN STREET 
New York City, N. Y. 


Telephone 


B. M. 


AND 


5784 John 








SUHAGRAAT 


| New Jersey Insurance Co. 








One Million Dollars 


President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 





Head Office: 
40 Clinton St., NEWARK, N. J. 


. JACOB R. HALL 
+eeeeees WM. F. BIRCH 
.FRANKLIN W. FORT 
F. L. BROKAW 





Capital: 
e 


WESTERN DEPT.: Insurance Exchange Bldg., Chicago, Ill., H. H. INGALLS, Mgrs 


PACIFIC COAST DEPT: 


140 Sansome St., San Francisco, SEELEY and CO., Mgrs 
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307 FOURTH AVENUE 


HARRY C. FRY, Jr., President 


cilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty— Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Fa 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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ADEQUATE 
FACILITIES 


ALL LINES 








CLARENCE A. KROUSE & CO. 
‘LOCAL anp GENERAL AGENTS 
. 325 WALNUT STREET 


SATISFACTION 
SERVICE 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








PENNSYLVANIA NEW JERSEY 


ALL LINES 











F. H. HAWLEY, Pres. 


ORGANIZED 1848 


Ohio’s Oldest and 


Surplus Over $1, 


W. 


E. HAINES, Secy. 


Strongest Company 


ECC.CCC.C€ 


AN AGENTS COMPANY 





E. K. SCHULTZ & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
GENERAL AGENT 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
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THE CONTINENTAL 


Insurance Company 


CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 


W. E. BALDWIN, Manager 
17 St. John Street 
MONTREAL 
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GRIT 


At no time in many years have conditions called for 
sounder underwriting, clearer vision, or more pure 
grit from the agent than now, during deflation, read- 
justment of values and general reconstruction. 


The agent who represents this strong American 
Company with its 67 years of experience, ample re- 
sources, solid reputation for prompt cash payment of 
all just claims, co-operating force of able field men 
and SERVICE plus, may well view present conditions 
with calmness and optimism. 


He can feel that every Continental policy he issues is a well-laid stone 
in a business foundation that will endure. 








Cash Capital—Ten Million Dollars 


HENRY EVANS, President 


HOME OFFICE: 80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


PACIFIC COAST DEPT. 
C. E. ALLAN, Secretary 
Insurance Exchange Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
J. R. WILBUR, Secretary 
332 S. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 
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American Equitable Assur. Co. 
Bankers & Shippers 

Delaware Underwriters 

Eagle, Star & British Dominions 





INCORPORATED 


INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Offer facilities for writing large lines in Buffalo, N. Y., terri- 
tory, including INSPECTION and ENGINEERING SERVICE. 


We are agents for 


Phenix of Paris 


General Agents Erie and Niagara Counties For 
Norwich Union Indemnity Co. 


4Ny 


London & Lancashire 
Mechanics & Traders 
Norwich Union 

New Jersey 








ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 


CORPORATION 
OF NEW YORK 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Fire and Marine Reinsurance 






































Purdin Metropolitan 
Manager of L. & L. & G. 


LONG INSURANCE EXPERIENCE 


General Offices of L. & L. & G. and 
Star Removed to New Building 
in Newark 


The appointment is announced of 
Charles L. Purdin as manager of the 
Metropolitan Department of the Liver- 
pool & London & Globe Insurance Com- 
pany, Ltd., and the Star Insurance Com- 
pany of America, effective January 1, 
1921. This appointment follows the re- 
moval of the general offices of the Com- 
pany to their new home in Newark. 

Mr. Purdin is peculiarly qualified for 
the duties of his new position, having 
formerly been assistant to the United 
States manager of the Nord Deutsche 
Insurance Company, previous to which 
time he was for many years associated 
with the Commercial Union. Mr. Pur- 
Ccin’s appointment is a recognition of 
the many sterling qualities displayed in 
the three years he has spent as a mem- 
ber of the “Liverpool Family.” 

After January 1 the general offices of 
the Liverpool & London & Globe Insur- 
ance Company, Ltd., and the Star In- 
surance Company of America will be 
moved to the new building which has 
been erected for the joint occupancy of 
the Globe Indemnity Company and 
these companies at Newark, New 
Jersey. 

The new building is a model of fire- 
proof construction and has been 
planned throughout in accordance with 
the most modevn ideas for the promo- 
tion of staff comfort and efficiency. We 
are confident that under the improved 
conditions we will be able to handle 
our business more expeditiously and 
furnish better service than we have in 
the pasi. 

All of those departments dealing with 
metropolitan business will remain at 80 
William Street, New York City, such de- 
partments being the Metropolitan De- 
partment proper, Brokerage Department, 
Suburban Department, together. with 
complete units of the Loss and Account 
Departments to make the New York 
City office complete in its operations. 

An elaborate system of inter-depart- 
mental telephone connections has been 
installed, attaching the Newark office 
with the New York City office. 

All of the officers of the Company 
will be located in Newark, although 
private offices will be maintained for 
their use, together with Board room, in 
the New York City office. 





DES MOINES TIGHTENING UP 

Second hand automobile dealers in 
Des Moines must secure city licenses 
and keep authorities informed of pur- 
chases. Owners are ordered to lock 
their automobiles when left in the 
street under: penalty of $5 to $100 fine. 
Garages are required to register auto- 
mobiles left more than 48 hours. 


APPRECIATION OF FOSTER 


Young E. Allison’s Little Biographical 
Estimate of Stephen C. Foster, 
Famous Song Writer 


A labor of love has been the bio- 
graphical estimate of Stephen C. Fos- 
ter, author of many of America’s fav- 
orite songs, just written and published 


_by Young E./Allison, of the “Insurance 


Field.” This is based on an address 
delivered by Mr. Allison before the 
Kentucky Historical Society at the un- 
veiling of a marble bust of Foster at 
the state capitol. Mr. Foster wrote 
“My Old Kentucky Home,” “Old Folks 
at Home,” “Od Black Joe,” “Nelly Was 
a Lady,” and many others. 


Mr. Allison dispels many stories 
about Foster which have become popu- 
lar myths. It is true that the great 
composer drank, but, as Mr. Allison 
says, this did not affect the quality of 


his art as he bequeathed it to us. “His 
art at least is never drunk and in none 
of his compositions does the hectic 
fever of over-stimulation or any per- 
sonal weakness enter,” he said. “No 
purer, gentler or simpler aspirations 
were ever expressed in the varying 
forms of ‘music and verse than flowed 
from Foster’s pen, even as penetrating 
benevolence came from the pen of O. 
Henry, embittered and solitary as his 
life was.” 

Mr. Allison also disputes the state- 
ment that Foster was a “never-do-we'l.” 
He says that Foster was an aristocrat 
of the aristocrats by birth and by gift. 
He was solitary from  sensitiveness, 
not from bitterness or indifference. 





GENERAL AGENT FOR AUTOMO- 
BILE 


The Mechanics & Traders has ap- 
pointed B. M. Crosthwaite Co., New 
York, general agent for automobile. 








Arrott Building 


C. M. Lowrie 
President 


_Edw. A. Logue 
Vice-President 


Unlimite 








RELIABLE 


Wood-Fourth Insurance Agency 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSPECTION 
SCHEDULE ANALYSIS 
ENGINEERING 


Jos. Wingerson 
Secretary 








H. C. Niehaus 
Treasurer 





H. A. Logue, Chairman 


Service 


WITHOUT OBLIGATION ON THE PART OF OUR 


AGENTS, BROKERS or ASSURED 


COMPANIES 


ALL KINDS OF INSURANCE 
ANYWHERE 


GREATER COMPANY 


American Equitable and Manufacturers 
Insurance Co. of America Consolidate 
Under Former’s Name 


Conso‘idation has been agreed upon 
by the stockholders of the American 
Equitable of New York and the Manu- 
facturers’ Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica, Chicago. This consolidation is 
made possible by the law passed by the 
1920 legislature. The financial condi- 
tion of the American Equitable, as the 
consolidated company is to be Called 
and which will be operated from New 
York, shows total assets of $3,000,000; 
net surplus of $600,000. Some years 
ago the Manufacturers’ was incorporat- 
ed as the Associated Industries Fire In- 
surance Company and Corroon & Duf- 
fey, Inc., have been managers for it in 
Canada, Porto Rico and Cuba. R. A. 
Corroon is president of the American 
Equitable, and T. A. Duffey is vice- 
president. 





SMITH GOES TO JERSEY 

Carlton Smith, special agent of the 
Home and Franklin in Connecticut, has 
been transferred to New Jersey as as- 
sistant to State Agents R. W. Simons 
and W. J. Christie. C. H. Bissel has 
been transferred from Western Penn- 
sylvania to Connecticut and Rhode I3- 
land to assist State Agent Sydell. The 
changes are effective January 1. 





THE MISSISSIPPI SITUATION 

The Mississippi situation in brief is 
as follows: Dai y papers throughout the 
state are writing editorials in defense 
of the insurance companies. Agents are 
loyal. The request of the agents that 
the companies do not write authorized 
business has been met by a counter re- 
quests that agents do not represent any 
companies after January 1 that they 
are not representing now. 

In response to a wire from a news- 
paper, the Globe & Rutgers sent the fol- 
lowing dispatch on December 28: “We 
are awaiting further developments, but 
intend to withdraw unless the suit 
against us is dismissed. We appreciate 
fully the dissent of the people of the 
state against the action taken against 
vs.” 


WESTCHESTER PROMOTIONS 

The Westchester has made a number 
of promotions. Persen M. Brink, super- 
intendent of the Company’s sprinklered 
risk department, has been appointed as- 
sistant secretary. George I. Turnbull 
has been made agency superintendent 
for New York and New Jersey, except 
Metropolitan territory. He has been 4 
head office examiner. J. N. Jobson and 
P. J. Volkman have also been made ag- 
ency superintendents, their territory 
being in South or Southwest. H. 0. 
Westcott is made examiner to agency 





- superintendent for New England and 


Pennsylvania. 





Heavy fire losses on automobiles are 
reported from the South on automobiles 
purchased last Spring in anticipation 
of a more successful cotton crop. 
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Mr. Dean will give up active work time that independent bureaus and the Head Office: W In , 
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an academy in another town made the bs 
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in al. He was in the Civil War as a Fireman’s Fund as outside engineer of 
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timately opened a Western department 
for the Springfield, Dean coming with 
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CENTRAL FIRE OFFICE, Inc., “°2%27"6 


FIRE---STRIKE---CIVIL COMMOTION---RIOT---SPRINKLER LEAKAGE-~-AUTOMOBILE 
Risks accepted throughout UNITED STATES—CANADA—PORTO RICO—CUBA 


General Agents for Above Territory 
American Equitable Assurance Co., of New York Manufacturers Insurance Co., of America 
Knickerbocker Insurance Co., of New York Great Lakes Insurance Co., Chicago 






National Liberty 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


{nco.porated Under the Laws of the 
State of New York in 1859 






























Statement, January 1, 1920 
Cash Capital .......$ 1,000,000.00 
| EE ee 10,748,246.37 
Liabilities, including 

ital .......... 7,688,598.89 
Net Surplus ........ 3,109,647.98 
Saveine to degen 


General Agents for Metropolitan District Brooklyn and Long Island City Agents 
Millers National Insurance Co., Chicago, II. London & Scottish Assurance Co., London, Eng. 
Importers & Exporters Insurance Co., of New York Underwriters at American Lloyds 

Colonial Assurance Co., of New York 

Merchants Underwriters, of New York 

Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Asseciation of Alton, II. 











































Holders er 4 »109,647.98 Brooklyn Branch New Jersey Branch 80 poe Office Chicago Branch 
EAD OFFICE 151-153 Montague St. 34 Clinton St. . aiden Lane Insurance Exchange 
09-117 SIXTH. AVENUE, Cor. 41st Street, . rs Newark, New Jersey New York City Bldg. 
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ASK TAX RELIEF FOR U. S. COMPANIES 


(Continued from page 1) 





ance will make our viewpoint clear, 
especially if we bear in mind the huge 
aggregate collective burden involved. 

Federal taxes are four in number, viz., 

(1) income and excess profits taxes; 

(2) a capital stock tax; (8) a 1 per 
cent tax on premium Income; and (4), 
although this does not affect American 
underwriters, a 8 per cent premium tax 
on insurance placed with nonadmitted 
foreign underwriters. As is shown by 
Table II the great majority of States 
subject marine and fire-marine compa- 
nies to a tax on gross premiums de- 
rived from business within the State 

(after deducting return premiums and 
premiums paid for re-insurance in au- 
thorized companies), ranging all the 
way from 1 to 8 per cent. A detailed 
examination of the table, however, in- 
dicates the utmost lack of uniformity in 
the rates, and the methods of taxation 
used, The situation is rendered still 
more complicated by the fact that many 
States apply different methods of taxa- 
tion, or different rates if the method Is 
the same, to domestic companies as 
contrasted with foreign and alien com- 
panies. 

With respect to domestic companies 
$6 States tax premiums (derived within 
the State and after deducting either re- 
turn premiums or premiums paid for 
re-insurance in authorized companies 
or both such return and re-insurance 
premiums) in one form or another. Ten 
States impose a tax of 2 per cent on 
gross premiums after deducting return 
premiums and premiums for re-insur- 
ance placed with authorized companies; 
in four States the tax on this basis is 1 
per cent, in three 1% per cent, and in 
three other States 2%, 2%, and 2 6/10 
per cent, respectively. Three States tax 
dumestic companies 2% per cent on 
gross premiums after deducting only 
return premiums, while in three other 
States the tax on this basis is 2 per 
cent and in one State 1% per cent, 
Five States combine premium taxation 
with other methods of taxation, viz., one 
imposes 1 per cent on gross premiums 
less return premiums and losses actual- 
ly paid; another one-half of 1 per cent 
on gross premiums less return pre- 
miums and _ reinsurance premiums 
in authorized companies plus an 
ad valorem tax on capital stock 
and surplus; another, 8 mills on 
premiums received within the State 
plus 5 mills on the assessed value of 
the capital: another an annual license 
fee graded according to the volume of 
gross premiums after deducting return 
premiums and re-insurance premiums 
in authorized companies; three, a tax 
ranging from 1% to 2% per cent on 
gross premiums less return  pre- 
miums and _vre-insurance premiums 
in authorized companies plus real 
and personal property taxes; and 
in two, taxation of premiums applied 
solely by !ocal taxing jurisdictions. In 
a considerable number of instances the 
States do not employ premium taxation 
with respect to domestic companies. But 
here, again, the utmost lack of uniform- 
ity presents itself, as is indicated by 
the following enumeration of methods 
of taxation: 

On real and_ personal property as other 
property is taxed (five States); 

Taxation of insurance companies on the same 
basis as banks and trust companies are taxed 
(one State); 

_ On property and capital stock by local taxing 
jurisdictions only (one State); 

Collection of an annual license fee to the 
exclusion of other State taxes (three States); 

On real estate plus payment of general cor- 
poration taxes (one State); 

_ On real estate and the net value of assets 
i sactes of reserves and unpaid claims (one 


On the reserve, surplus, and capital stock 
(one State); 

Local taxation on capital stock and accumu. 
lated surplus less local real eatate taxes (one 
State). 

Mention should also be made of the 
facts that a number of States impose 
upon fire and marine insurance compa- 
nies, In addition to their other taxes, 
a flat or percentage franchise tax, and 
that in a number of other instances the 
State taxation is reduced by degrees in 
accordance with the extent to which the 
company invests its funds within the 
State under consideration. 

Tax on Foreign and Alien Companies 

With respect to the taxation of for- 
eign and alien companies, 27 States 
apply the same method and rate of 
taxation which are applied to domestic 
companies. Nearly all the remaining 
States charge admitted companies of 
other States or foreign countries a 
higher rate than is imposed upon their 
own companies. Moreover, with few 
exceptions foreign and alien companies 
are taxed upon gross premiums derived 
within the State less return premiums, 
or return premiums and re-insurance 
premiums pald to authorized companies. 
It is interesting to note that New York, 
where most of the nation’s marine in- 
surance is transacted, imposes a tax 
of 2 per cent upon gross premiums (less 
return premiums and re-insurance pre- 
miums) of companies admitted from 
other States, whereas alien companies 
pay on such premium income an extra 
one-ha'f of 1 per cent franchise tax, 
Connecticut Imposes upon companies ad- 
mitted from other States the same tax- 
es and fees as are imposed by those 
States upon similar companies of Con- 
necticut, but alien companies are 
charged 2 per cent on gross premiums 
less return premiums and re-insurance 
premiums paid to authorized compa- 
nies. The law of Wisconsin stipulates 
that while domestic companies must 
pay 2% per cent on gross premiums less 
return and _ vre-insurance premiums, 
“companies of other States pay only 
such tax as such States exact from 
Wisconsin companies.” The statute, 
however, provides that alien compa- 
nies are not to receive the benefit of 
this reciprocal law. It should also be 
stated that in 29 States, counties or 
municipalities are permitted to impose 
license fees or occupation taxes upon 
companies and their agents. 

In addition to all the aforementioned 
taxes, insurance companies are sub- 
jected to a large variety of State license 
fees and special charges. relating to the 
organization of companies, the annual 
licensing of companies and their agents, 
the filing of reports and other papers, 
the certification and publication of an- 
nual statements, etc. Here, again, the 
utmost lack of uniformity presents it- 
self with respect to the requirements 
of different States. A careful tabula- 
tion of such licenses and fees reveals a 
list of 47 varieties to which a company 
would be subject if entered in all the 
States. One State even requires all ad- 
mitted companies, before granting ad- 
mission, to signify acceptance of the 
State constitution, and charges a fee for 
such acceptance. While annoying in 
many respects, State and local licenses 
and fees are also very substantial in 
the aggregate amount involved. Six of 
the largest fire-marine companies, each 
admitted to practically every State, re- 
ported payments of State and local li- 
censes and fees during 1918 to a total 
of $1,468,658. But aside from the finan- 
cial burden these licenses and fees are 
extremely objectionable owing to the 
lack of uniformity prevailing in the dif- 
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ferent States and the amount of labor 
occasioned by the checking up and the 
payment of the thousands upon thou- 
gands of items involved. Nearly all 
underwriters, when asked for a state- 
ment of opinion, regarded the existing 
fee system as a nuisance and of no use 
whatever, and expressed themselves in 
favor of including all such fees, if 
charged at all, in a single lump-sum tax 
or fee graded according to the impor- 
tance of the company, 


To make sure that insurance compa- 
nies will be treated with equal severity, 
it is interesting to note that 38 States 
have retaliatory laws on their statute 
hooks, although it is customary to refer 
to such laws with the more charitable 
sounding title of “reciprocal legisla- 
tion.” The nature of the reciprocity is 
indicated by the following customary 
wording in such statutes: 

When, by the laws of any other State, any 
taxes, fines, penalties, licenses, fees, deposits 
of money or securities, or other obligations or 
prohibitions are imposed upon insurance com- 
panies of this or other States, or their agents, 
reater than are required by the laws of this 
Bate, then the same taxes, fines, penalties, li- 
censes, fees, and other obligations and prohibi- 
tions, of whatever kind, shall, in like manner, 
for like purpose, be imposed upon all insurance 
companies of such States and their agents. 

All of the 38 aforementioned ‘retalia- 
tory laws app y to deposits of money or 
securities; all except two refer to taxes, 
fines and fees; while in 24 instances the 
statute extends the retaliatory feature 
to cover “any obligations, prohibitions 
and restrictions,” 


Excessive Taxation 


The huge collective burden involved 
in all of the aforementioned taxes and 
charges gives unmistakable evidence of 
excessive.and unjust taxation. A de- 
tailed compi'ation of taxes and fees 
shows that 71 American marine and 
fire-marine companies paid a total of 
$19,500,429 of taxes during 1918. Of 
this total the Federal Government col- 
lected $8,964,030, and the State and lo- 
cal governments $10,536,399. Expressed 
‘n tabular form, the 1918 taxes and fees 
of these 71 companies may be presented 
as follows: 











Taxes paid by 71 American marine and fire- 

marine companies during 1918: 

Marine Federal taxes....s5.-seseseeeees $3,59 

Marine State taxes and fees 

Fire Federal taxes........+ devcee . 

Fire local taxes and fees..........0006 

Real estate taxe@...ceccccevccsccssscsens 

Detel siccvovcscdacgovcescccecsccccoocces $19,500,429 
Federal State Total 

GO  sccvevens $3,593,044 $2,037,076 630,120 

EO cxeecescenss 5,370,986 8,499,323 3,870,309 

tas . ccsdoced $8,964,030 $10,536,399 $19,500,429 


The real significance of these figures 
becomes apparent when they are com- 
pared with the business record of the 
companies involved. Marine taxes and 
fees paid by the 71 companies, for ex- 
ample, amounted to 6.18 per cent of the 
total net marine premium income of the 
companies. In other words, for every 
$100 of marine premiums received and 
retained by the companies, the Federal 
and State Governments took over $6, 
and this before any allowance is made 
for loss payments and expenses of opera- 
tion. Fire taxes and fees, by way of 
contrast, amounted to 4.76 per cent of 
the net fire premiums, while marine and 


‘fire taxes and fees combined were equal 


to 5.10 per cent of the combined net 
premium income from both sources. 


The total taxes and fees paid during 
a single year by these 71 companies 
amounted to 22.49 per cent of their cap- 
ital stock, and to 7.66 per cent of the 
capital stock and surplus combined. 
Further comparison shows that the tax- 
€8 paid by these companies during 1918 
Were equal in amount to 105.59 per cent 
of the total dividends declared during 
the year (over 151 per cent if the divi- 
dends of three large companies are ex- 
cluded), to 59.27 per cent of dividends 
declared plus the total increase in sur- 
Plus for the year, to 126.62 per cent of 
the underwriting profit of all the com- 
panies, and to 53.7 per cent of the total 
business gain, i, e., underwriting profit 
plus gain from investments. For every 
dollar of dividends paid by these com- 
Panies to their stockholders during the 


year, the tax gatherer took nearly $1.06. 
Moreover, when it is stated that the 
taxation wag equal in amount to nearly 
53.7 per cent of the underwriting and 
investment gain, it should not be for- 
gotten that the income of the companies 
is derived chiefly (57.64 per cent of the 
total during 1918) from their invest- 
ments as distinguished from under- 
writing profits. 

The foregoing figures represent an 
average for practically all American 
companies transacting marine insur- 
ance. If only the largest companies are 
considered—those operating in nearly 
all States and thus subject to multiple 
tax and fee requirements of numerous 
taxing jurisdictions—the showing is 
even more astonishing. The taxes and 
fees, for example, imposed upon the ma- 
rine insurance business of the 12 lead- 
ing American marine companies, writ- 
ing 61 per cent of the net marine pre- 
miums of all American companies, 
amounted to 7.69 per cent of their net 
marine premium income during 1918. 
The total taxes and fees paid by these 
companies during that year were equal 
in amount to 39.5 per cent of their cap- 
ital stock, 68.5 per cent of the dividends 
paid.plus the total increase in surplus 
for the year, 180 per cent of the divi- 
dends paid to stockholders, and 11.4 
per cent of the total capital and surplus 
combined. It is interesting to note that 
for every dollar of dividends paid by 
these companies to their stockholders 
during the year, the tax gatherer took 
nearly $2, 

American Taxation Wrong in Principle 
—Profits Versus Premium Taxation 
Leading underwriters testified in the 

recent marine insurance investigation 

that they were satisfied to make, over a 

period of years, an underwriting profit 

equal to 5 per cent of the premium in-* 
come. The 1918 record, however, shows 
that taxes and fees aggregated 6.18 per 
cent of the net premium income. Rev- 
enue and ease of collection have appar- 
ently been the only real consideration, 
and with reference to marine insurance 
there appears to have been a complete 
disregard by the taxing powers of the 
fact that this form of insurance is es- 
sentially national and international in 
character and that excessive taxation 
constitutes a severe handicap in meet- 
ing foreign competition. Underwriters 
appearing before the Committee on 

Merchant Marine and Fisheries, during 

its recent investigation of marine insur- 

ance, were a unit in their condemnation 
of the existing multiplicity of taxes and 
fees, 

American taxation of marine insur- 
ance is based essentially on the taxa- 
tion of gross premium income (after de- 
ducting return and re-insurance pre- 
miums), a system which is unscientific 
to say the least and which can be sup- 
ported only on the plea of revenue and 
ease of collection. British taxation, on 
the contrary, is levied on net profits 
and recognizes the fact that a premium 
written may result in a loss. Taxation 
of premiums fails to make any allow- 
ance for loss payments and legitimate 
expenses of operation. It is regrettable 
that the Federal Government should 
have followed the practice of the States 
in imposing a tax of 1 per cent on pre- 
miums, in addition to all the other Fed- 
eral taxes levied upon classes of busi- 
ness other than insurance. It is strange 
indeed, that marine insurance, so vital 
to the efficient maintenance, of the 
American merchant marine and foreign 
trade interests, should have been 
singled out for an additional tax, over 
and above income and profits taxes, of 
1 per cent on the premium income. The 
percentage may seem small to the un- 
informed, but viewed in tle light of 
net income, this 1 per cent is equiva- 
lent to an extra income tax of between 
15 and 20 per cent. 

Unfairness of American Premium Taxa- 

tion 

The unfairness of American premium 
taxation may be demonstrated by ref- 
erence to the actual record. Four of 
the 71 companies previously referred to, 
paid $603,144 in taxes and fees during 
1918, although they reported an under- 
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writing loss for the year of $1,227,769. 
Even after allowing for a gain from in- 
vestments of $492,760, these companies 
show a net loss of $735,009 after the 
payment of taxes. In other words, even 
if these companies had not paid any 
taxes at all their net loss for the year, 
considering both underwriting and in- 
vestment gain, would have been $131,- 
865. Eighteen companies (one-fourth of 
the total number) experienced an aggre- 
gate underwriting loss of nearly $2,- 
000,000. The twxes and fees paid by 
these 18’companies, however, amounted 
to nearly $2,700,000. The gain from in- 
vestments of these companies totaled 
$3,800,000, thus leaving a net gain from 
all sources of less than $2,000,000. The 
taxes paid by these 18 companies were 
thus equal in amount to over one and 
one-third times the total underwriting 
and investment gain after the payment 
of taxes. Sixteen companies afford il- 
lustrations of the taxes paid being 
larger in amount than the gain from 
underwriting plus investments after the 
payment of taxes, and in the aggregate 
the taxes and fees paid were equal in 
amount to nearly one and two-thirds 
times the total underwriting and invest- 
ment gain. Three additional companies 
afford illustrations of the taxes and fees 
paid being almost equal in amount 
(98.88 per cent) to the gain derived 
from both underwriting and invest- 
ments after the payment of taxes. 


English Taxation a Striking Contrast— 
Inability of an International Competi- 
tive Business to Absorb Excessive 

Taxation 

Despite a much greater need for rev- 
enue our leading commercial rival has 
not been guilty of perpetrating such 
folly as that just related. Realizing the 
vital and strategic importance of ma- 
rine insurance in its relation to the 
whole structure of foreign trade and the 
proper sateguarding of commercial sec- 
rets, England has fostered the business 
as an integral part of her foreign trade 
equipment, and in taxing the companies 
has not limited her vision to the con- 
venient gathering of the largest pos- 
sible amount of revenue. As an illus- 
tration of Great Britain’s more reason- 
able attitude, despite her greater need 
for revenue, mention might be made of 
the recent statement of the Associa- 
tion of Marine Underwriters, in its re- 
port to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, that a hull 
insured for $100,000 at 5 per cent in the 
United States pays a tax on the pre- 
miums of approximately $200, against 
about $25 in England. 

American marine insurance compa- 
nies must compete with fareign compa- 
nies, and in this competition success or 
failure is largely dependent upon the 
taxing policy pursued by the Govern- 
ment. A small difference in rates, ad- 
verse to American companies, will di- 
rect the flow of business to the foreign 
market. Marine insurance presents a 
situation radically different from that 
prevailing in the field of fire insurance. 
The argument has been raised that the 
tax on marine premiums is no greater 
upon the whole than the tax on fire in- 
surance premiums, and that no distinc- 
tion should therefore be made between 
fire and marine insurance in the matter 
of taxation. While it is true that taxa- 
tion of fire insurance premiums is ap- 
proximately the same as the tax on ma- 
rine insurance premiums, the argument, 
aside from any consideration of the 
principle of equity in taxation, over- 
looks a vital difference between fire and 
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marine insurance in respect to the inci- 
dence of taxation. As previously ex- 
plained, marine insurance is interna- 
tional in character and highly competi- 
tive. A heavy tax burden, especially if 
levied without ‘reference to the prin- 
ciple of ability to pay, can not be shift- 
ed to policyholders through higher 
rates. Our marine underwriters have 
in the past labored under an adverse 
cost differential as compared with 
their foreign competitors. Heavy taxa- 
tion increases this cost differential. Re- 
duction of excessive taxes reduces the 
cost differential and strengthens the 
companies in meeting competition. 

Fire insurance, unlike marine insur- 
ance, is much more of a local business. 
Heavy taxes can therefore be reflected 
in the premium, and can be shifted to 
the policyholder to a much greater ex- 
tent. In fire insurance nearly all the 
stock companies, practically every- 
where in the United States, are operat- 
ing in underwriters’ associations, which 
inspect property on an agreed basis, fix 
rates, and enforce those rates upon all 
member companies. As viewed from 
this standpoint there can be no doubt 
that State and Federal taxation of ma- 
rine insurance is proving a retarding 
factor in the upbuilding of a much 
needed business, and vice versa, by in- 
creasing our adverse cost differential, 
is serving as an aid to our foreign com- 
petitors. There is no intention to elim- 
inate taxes unnecessarily. Underwrit- 
ers appearing before the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
raised no objection to the payment of 
taxes as such, but they were a unit in 
contending that taxes should, as in 
Great Britain, bear a proper relation to 
profits made. 

Recommendations 


The foregoing considerations would 
seem amply to warrant a radical change 
in our taxing policy with respect to ma- 
rine insurance in the interests of uni- 
formity, fairness, and support of a busi- 
ness peculiarly subject to the keenest 
kind of foreign competition. Four main 
recommendations suggest themselves 
as desirable, namely: 

(1) That the Federal tax of 1 per cent 
on marine insurance premiums be re- 
pealed. Such repeal has already been 
recommended by the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries in ac- 
cordance with the principle, as stated 
by the committee, that “there should be 
no Federal taxes on such insurance ex- 
cept on nef profits.” 

(2) That, with the exception of li- 
cense fees, real estate and other local 
taxes, and a tax on investment income 
derived from funds representing capital 
stock and surplus, the several States 
should tax marine insurance companies 
only on their net underwriting profit de- 
rived from marine insurance transacted 
within their several jurisdictions. Such 
a method, as already explained, will 
give proper recognition to the principle 
of ability to pay. The term “net under- 
writing profit,” as here used, should be 
arrived at by deducting from the pre- 
miums earned on marine risks written 


tad 


within the State under consideration 
during the calendar year (1) the losses 
paid or accepted for payment, and (2) 
expenses paid or incurred in connection 
with such business, and adding to such 
premiums earned the investment earn- 
ings on the reserve for unpaid losses 
and unexpired premiums. Experience 
shows that marine insurance companies 
can not determine accurately the final 
earnings derived from marine insur- 
ance until the expiration of approxi- 
mately five years. In recognition of 
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Huebner Enumerates 
State Obstructions 


THEIR REMOVAL ESSENTIAL 





Report Contains Many Recommenda- 
tions for Freeing Marine Market 
From Present Restrictions 





Most comprehensive, detailed and 
lucid is the report on “Legislative Ob- 
structions to the Development of Ma- 
rine Insurance in the United States” 
just prepared by S. S. Huebner, U. S. 
Shipping Board insurance expert. Dr. 
Huebner deals at length with the many 
restrictions hampering domestic ma- 
rine writing companies in their strug- 
gles with foreign organizations for 
supremacy in the insurance field, and 
offers remedial proposals which, in his 
estimation, will go far to place the 
American markets on a higher and 
freer plane. 

The report is issued for the special 
consideration of the forty-eight state 
insurance departments, because it is 
primarily the conflicting of many dis- 
similar state regulations that forms 
such a dragnet upon the activities of 
marine companies, and may confidently 
be described as the most intensive 
analysis of existing marine insurance 
conditions that has been prepared for 
public consideration. Removal of the 
most obnoxious limitations by concert- 
ed action among the states is essential 
for the continuous development of the 
marine underwriting branch of the in- 
surance business. As the laws stand 
today, ostensibly to favor domestic 
companies, they actually guarantee 
great advantages to our foreign com- 
petitors. ; 

“The national welfare requires,’ Dr. 
Huebner states, “that there should be 
unity of action at the earliest possible 
time, on the part of all our law-making 
bodies with a view to remedying errors 
of the past and to securing legislation 
conducive to the upbuilding of a stra- 
tegic business.” 

Dr. Huebner goes fully into the ques- 
tion of changing the method of taxing 
marine companies and his findings are 
published in other columns of this 
issue. The most vital of the tax claus- 
es contained in the model marine bill 


.for the District of Columbia, printed 
as part of Dr. Huebner’s report, appear 


elsewhere in this issue. 


Disastrous Results of a Local View- 
point 


“An examination of State insurance 
statutes shows that in nearly all in- 
stances marine insurance is regulated 
by the same law that applies to fire 
insurance. Marine insurance seems to 
have been regarded as more or less 
of an incident, and has thus had the 
misfortune of sharing an unmerited 
fate by being grouped inadvertently, 
for legislative purposes, with its larger 
companion, without any real considera- 
tion of the vital differences between the 
two. Two outstanding facts present 
themselves on every hand, viz., the ut- 
ter lack of uniformity and the total ab- 
sence of any clear-cut economic policy, 
unless it be, the convenient collection 
of the maximum amount of revenue. 
In fact, there is an almost total ab- 
sence of specific marine insurance leg- 
islation, although a survey shows that 
the States have seen fit to legislate 
Specifically with reference to life, acci- 
dent, health, compensation, and surety 
insurance. The more one studies the 
vast number of State laws applying to 
Marine insurance the more one is 
forced to the conclusion that local 
legislative requirements were shaped 
by local needs without regard to the 
am interest in world shipping and 
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As already stated the primary pur: 
poses of the Government in staging 
this campaign for the benefit of the 
marine companies is to grant (1) great- 
er freedom on the part of American 
companies to co-operate through syn- 
dicates and mergers; (2) establish- 
ment of the multi-field insurance prin- 
ciple, so that American fire, marine, 
and fire-marine companies may be free 
to transact all kinds of insurance other 
than life; (3) substitution of a system 
of net profits taxation in place of the 
present system of taxing gross pre- 
miums; (4) enlargement of re-insur- 
ance facilities; and (5) removal of the 
limitations on the financial powers of 
companies which now hamper opera- 
tions in foreign fields. 

The report advocates co-operative 
arrangements, syndicates, associations, 
in fact anything to bring about unity 
of action with the idea of facilitating 
the spread of large risks; enhancing 
the financial stability of the compa- 
nies; assuring greater convenience 
and speed in the transaction of busi- 
ness; distributing excessive liability 
resulting from a congestion of cargo 
on board a single vessel or in a single 
location; reducing overhead charges; 
assisting in the reduction of losses by 
joint supervision of inspections and re- 
pairs; supervising the conduct of busi- 
ness and tending to eliminate undesir- 
able practises; safeguarding the busi- 
ness interests of the members by bring- 
ing concerted action to bear on the 
adoption of beneficial laws or the de- 
feat or repeal of inimical legislation; 
keeping a large amount of insurance 
in this country which would otherwise 
flow to foreign markets; and enabling 
underwriters to meet more adequately 


- competitive or discriminatory practises. 


Re-Insurance Recommendations 


“American legislation with respect to 
re-insurance has been narrow and re- 
strictive in character, and has prevent- 
ed rather than encouraged the estab- 
lishment of a scientific system for 
spreading liability automatica’ly and 
widely through successive insurance. 
The prompt, convenient, and econom- 
ical placing of large risks is becoming 
more and more a necessity in modern 
business. To best serve the business 
community re-insurance facilities must 
be sufficient. To this end direct-writ- 
ing companies should be enabled to ex- 
change business with other companies, 
if meeting proper standards of solven- 
cy, so freely as to make the operation 
of the re-insurance automatic, instan- 
taneous. and confidential. Existing 
statutory restrictions are certainly not 
conducive to a realization of this ob- 
ject. They represent, as described by 
a recent insurance commissioner, ‘our 
rather straight-laced notions of sov- 
ereignty’ instead of ‘desire to protect 
our citizens.’ To enlarge the re-insur- 
ance opportunities of American marine 
insurance companies,. the following 
plan is recommended for legislative 
enactment by the several States: That 
every insurance or re-insurance com- 
pany, authorized to transact insurance 
or re-insurance in the State under con- 
sideration, be permitted to re-insure 
any part of an individual risk with (a) 
a company licensed in the State, or 
(b), and this is the important feature, 
a company licensed in any other State 
of the United States which shows the 
same standards of solvency as would 
be required if it were at the time of 
such re-insurance authorized in the 
State under consideration to insure 
risks of the same kind as those re- 
insured. Where re-insurance is ceded 
to companies, other than the two class- 
es specified, no credit is to be allowed 
to the ceding company for the reserve 
liability on such re-insurance. More- 
over, consent of the superintendent of 
insurance should be required in case 
the company desires to re-insure all of 
its risks within any one or more of the 




















How Me arine Insurance Serves Business || f 
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What Will 


The Jones Act Remedy? 


The facts underlying The Jones Act are more or 
Of the general public few have a 
clear idea of the conditions that The Jones Act 
was designed to correct. 
counts for the variety of contradictory opinions 
heard about the benefits or injuries that will re- 
sult from the operation of the new Merchant 


less obscure. 


Marine Law. 


Why not get the facts? Nowhere have we seen 
a clearer statement of the facts underlying the 
insurance phases of the Jones Act than the state- 
ment of Dr. S. S. Huebner, Expert to the U. S. 
Shipping Board, published in the booklet “The 
Basis of Our Shipping Prosperity.” 


Here in plain business English he tells the insur- 
ance conditions that the Jones Act was designed 
to remedy. He speaks as an authority and gives 
the facts straight from the shoulder. 


To understand the Jones Act you should read 
Dr. Huebner’s booklet. We will mail you a copy 


on request. 





The Washington Marine Insurance 
Company of New York 
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This doubtless ac- 
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several classes of insurance it may be 
writing. 

“General adoption of such a plan 
wou'd facilitate greatly the exchange of 
business between companies and would 
remove the restrictive effect upon re- 
insurance of the numerous State sta- 
tutes which either limit re-insurance 
facilities to admitted companies, or, 
where non-admitted companies may be 
used, refuse to a ceding insurer any re- 
duction of taxes, or reserve liability, 
for re-insurance effected with an in- 
surer not authorized to issue policies 
in the State. Existing legislative re- 
strictions have not only decreased the 
supply of necessary re-insurance facili- 
ties, but have been a powerful factor 
in delivering a very large proportion of 
the re-insurance of marine risks ori- 
ginating in the United States to foreign 
interests. Owing to these restrictions 
American re-insurance methods have 
taken the indirect rather than the di- 
rect form, i. e., through mergers of 
companies and the creation of ‘share’ 





or ‘participating’ arrangements. The 
newly organized American Marine In- 
surance Syndicates represent the lat- 
est effort to solve our re-insurance diffi- 
culties by making it possible for ;Amer- 
ican companies to co-operate with each 
other in a comprehensive syndicate for 
the purpose of enabling all to partici- 
pate automatically, each on the basis 
of a percentage subscription, to an ag- 
gregate extent of $2,500,000 on a single 
risk. The far-reaching advantages of 
such syndicate arrangements have al- 
ready been explained, and our laws 
should make possible the widest par- 
ticipation therein on the part of Amer- 
ican companies, irrespective of State 
boundary lines, provided the participat- 
ing companies meet an adequate stand- 
ard of solvency. 
Companies Entering Foreign Fields 
“In view of so many apparent advan- 
tages, it is difficult to understand why 
artificial barriers have been raised 
against the entry of our companies in- 
to foreign fields. When an American 
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company is required by the foreign na- 
tion within which it transacts business 
to make a deposit in securities of the 
foreign Government, .or otherwise, it 
would seem reasodnable to aHow the 
excess of such deposit over the local 
reserve liability as an asset in the com- 
pany’s home statement. Yet this is 
not the practice in numerous instances. 
Twenty-eight commissioners of insur- 
ance favered the committee with a re- 
ply to the question: 

“Are companies, transacting marine 
insurance in your State, given credit in 
their financial] statement of assets for 
sums deposited with foreign countries 


as a prerequisite to obtaining a license. 


therein? 

“In 15 of these instances such de- 
posits are allowed as assets, whereas 
13 commissioners replied in the nega- 
tive. Refusal to admit such deposits 
in foreign countries as assets leads to 
the strange anomaly that the larger the 
number of foreign markets in which a 
company operates—the more it diversi- 
fies its hazards and stabilizes its in- 
come as derived from numerous trades 
and localities—the weaker it will ap- 
pear in its financial report. It woud 
also seem to be advantageous to accord 
liberal treatment with respect to the 
allowance as admitted assets of agents’ 
balances in foreign countries, which are 
collectible, but which are overdue owing 
to necessary delays in transmitting re- 
ports and funds from distant points or 
to the necessary extension of longer 
credits to meet foreign competition. 

“To further the establishment of for- 
eign connections by American compa- 
nies, the following suggestions are rec- 
ommended for legislative enactment by 
the several States: 

“(1) That if a domestic company is 
required by the foreign nation within 
which it transacts business to make a 
deposit in the securities of its own Gov- 
ernment, or otherwise, the excess of 
such deposit over the local reserve li- 
ability shall be allowed as an asset in 
tie company’s home statement. 

“(2) That a company operating in 
foreign markets should be allowed to 
include in its admitted assets all ag- 
ents’ balances in foreign countries 
which are collectible and which are not 
more than 180 days past due. 

“(3) That provision be made for the 
organization of corporations engaged 
exclusively in the writing of insurance 
(on the multip!e line plan) in foreign 
countries, the capital stock of which 
corporations may be owned by Amer- 
ican companies engaged in the same 
kinds of insurance, the holding com- 
panies to be given credit for the stock 
thus owned as admitted assets when 
rendering their financial statements. 
Such a plan will, of course, necessitate 
the changing of numerous State sta- 
tutes—including those of such import- 
ant States as New York, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin— 
which prohibit an insurance company 
from owning stock in another compaay 
transacting the same kind of insurance. 

“(4) That a domestic company doing 
business in a foreign country be al- 
lowed to invest the funds required to 
meet its obligations in such country, in 
conformity with the laws thereof, in the 
same kinds of securities in such for- 
eign country that such company is al- 
lowed by Jaw to invest in within the 
United States.” 





QUICK PROGRESS 





Operating For Only Two Years Liver- 
poo! Marine & General Makes 
Remarkable Progress 





(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 

London, December 15.—The Liver- 
pool Marine & General Insurance Com- 
pany, operating for on'y two years, has 
increased its capital from £500,000 to 
‘£1,000,000, applied for a Stock Ex- 
change listing, and earned nearly 15 
ig cent on the capital actually invest- 
ed. 

In marine insurance alone the com- 
pany increased its claims paid Snd pay- 
able from £230,000 to ‘£380,723, while 
the balance on the marine fund jumped 
from £242,000 to £400,000. 


Turn Down Much 
American Business 


SITUATION AS SEEN IN LONDON 





Underwriters Don’t Like Shipping 
Board’s Attitude Nor New York 
State Taxation 





(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 

London, England, Dec. 20.—Marine 
insurance particularly is a vexed ques- 
tion at the present time because of the 
clouded outlook for the shipping indus- 
try. The passing of the Jones Act has 
gone something to make an already 
coubtful situation still more uncertain, 
and opinion on this side of the Atlantic 
is strongly against the insurance feait- 
ures of the Act. 


The tendency seems to be for 
London insurance firms to turn 
down a good deal of American 


marine business, important reasons be- 
ing the discouraging attitude of the 
United States Shipping Board toward 
foreign insurance of American ships, 
and taxation, especially by tne State or 
New York. The claim is also made by 
a member of Lloyd's that large Amer 
ican ships may be classified as bad 
1isks. He says this is partly because 
of the hurried way in which they were 
put together to meet war-time emer- 
gencie3, and partly because the Ship- 
ping Board has had to dispose of them 
in many cases to parties without any 
previous shipping experience, who en 
trust them in turn to engineer and deck 
officers who have little better training. 

Taxation, which pops up as regularly 
in any discussion of British business 
as King Charles’ head in the famous 
memorial, has also affected the insur- 
ance business in several ways. In the 
first place, the incidence of the excess 
profits duty (the &. P. D. of perhaps 
soou-to-be- lamented memory) has fall- 
€n heavily on the individual firms, and 
in many cases has made only “fair to 
middling” what would otherwise have 
Leen good records. A good many of 
the complaints heard against increased 
insurance rates in certain quarters 
would certainly die down if their ut- 
terers took the trouble to compare, the 
successive reports of the insurance 
companies with the alleged ungodly 
earnings. : 

At the same time it cannot be de- 
nied that one effect of the current high 
rate of taxation has been to provide an 
«additional motive to the ordinary ones 
of providence for taking out insurance, 
Loth by firms and individua’s. In this 
way the high level of taxation in a way 
has been a benefit to the business, 
though not an unalloyed blessing by 
any means. It must be remembered 
that the taxes are considerably heavier 
in Great Britain than in the United 
States, and their burdens are felt all 
the more because of the present slump 
in nearly all branches of trade. 

Insurance men express the greatest 
optimism as to the future, however, 
while admitting that they are not in 
such a bad way even at the present 
time. They look forward to a reduc- 
tion of taxation with the inauguration 
of a serious attempt at Government 
ecopomy, and to a revival of business 
ectivity shortly which will make it im- 
possib’e for a business man to say, 
“Yes, I admit your proposition is a 
good one, but at the present time I 
cannot afford it.” 





WITH PLATT, FULLER @ CO. 

Erwin Malkmus, assistant underwrit- 
er for the Overseas Underwriting Ag- 
ency which ceases active business to- 
morrow, will go with Platt, Fuller & 
Co. in the re-insurance department. Mr. 
Malkmus began his insurance career in 
1913 with the Thames & Mersey in the 
accounting department. Later he trans- 
ferred to the re-insurance department, 
end specialized in cotton underwriting. 
He went over to the Overseas in 1917 
and had charge of all the special re- 
insurance for some time. In February 
of this year he was appointed as an 
assistant cargo underwriter to A. P. 
M 
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Tax Provisions of 
Model Marine Bill 


NET PROFITS USED AS BASIS 





Tax Sections of the Measure Have Met 
Generally With Approval; May Be 
Copied By the States 





Radical changes in the methods of 
taxing marine insurance companies are 
peing demanded this year in various 
states throughout the country by the 
ynderwriting offices. Measures are go- 
ing to be introduced in the legislatures 
for the purpose of having the under- 
writing taxes based upon ability to pay 
rather than upon accessibility of rev- 
enue. The present taxes upon gross 
premiums work great injustices upon 
the companies, especially during years 
like this, when profits are small. The 
model bill for the District of Columbia 
gontains the provision that net profits 
rather than gross receipts be the basis 
for the income tax and that and other 
sections of the bill now before Con- 
gress relative to matters of taxes are 
given as follows: 

Taxes 

That with the exception of license 
fees, real estate, and other local taxes, 
and a tax on investment income de- 
rived from funds representing capital 
stock and surplus as defined by this 
Act, every insurance company organ- 
ized, admitted, or licensed to transact 
business within the District shall, with 
respect to marine insurance written by 
it within the District, be taxed only on 
the net underwriting profit. The term 
“net underwriting profit,” as used here- 
in, shall be arrived at by deducting 
from the premiums earned on marine 
risks written within the District dur- 
ing the calendar year (1) the losses 
paid or accepted for payment and (2) 
expenses paid or incurred in connec- 
tion with such business, and adding 
to such premiums earned the invest- 
ment earnings on the reserve for un- 
paid losses and unexpired premiums. 

Premiums earned on marine risks 
written within the District during the 
calendar year shall be arrived at as 
follows: 

(1) Gross premiums on marine risks 
written within the District during the 
calendar year, less return premiums 
and premiums paid for all authorized 
re-insurance. * 

(2) Add unearned premiums on out- 
standing marine business written in the 
District at the end of the preceding 
calendar year. 

(3) Deduct unearned premiums on 
outstanding marine business written in 
the District at the end of the current 
calendar year. 

Should any company not carry its 
Premium reserves separately by States, 
the unearned premiums of such com- 
pany shall be estimated as follows: 

(a) Unearned marine premiums of 
the company as of the date desired. 

(b) Net marine premiums written by 
the company during the calendar year. 

(c) Net marine premiums written in 
the District during the calendar year 
and computed in the manner set forth 
in the preceding paragraph of this Act 
for the determination of premiums 
earned during the year. 

(d) Compute the ratio of (c) to (b). 

(e) Apply the ratio found by method 
(d) to the unearned premiums of the 
whole company (see (a) ), thus giving 
the estimated unearned premiums of 
the company for the District. 

Losses paid or accepted for payment, 
as used herein, shall mean gross losses 
baid or accepted for payment on risks 
Written within the District during the 
calendar year less re-insurance claims 
collected and salvages or recoveries 
collected from any source applicable 
to aforesaid losses. 

Expenses paid or incurred shall in- 
clude— 

(1) Specific expenses, consisting of 
all agency commissions, agency ex- 
Penses, taxes, licenses, fees, loss ad- 
justment expenses, and all other ex- 
Penses incurred and paid directly and 





specifically for the purpose of doing a 
marine insurance business in the Dis- 
trict. 

(2) General expenses, consisting of 
that proportion of general or overhead 
expenses, such as salaries of officers 
and head office employes, printing and 
stationery, Federal Government taxes, 
and all other expenses not chargeable 
specifically to the business in the Dis- 
trict which the net premiums received 
from marine insurance in the District 
bear to all net marine premiums re- 
ceived by the company for the current 
calendar year. Should the company 
be writing other classes of insurance, 
as enumerated under section 3 of this 
Act, and the general expenses referred 
to herein relate to all the classes of 
insurance written without being charge- 
able specifically to any particular class 
of insurance written, then such propor- 
tion of such general expenses shall be 
chargeable to marine insurance as the 
net premiums received from marine in- 
surance during the calendar year bear 
to the net premiums received by the 
company from all the classes of insur- 
ance written. 

(3) Incurred expenses, consisting of 
those liability for which has been in- 
curred because they are due or accrued, 
and which are capable of determina- 
tion or estimate at the time of making 
up the annual statement. 

Departmental Expenses 

(4) Departmental expenses: If the 
business in the District is operated 
through a departmental office and is 
subject to expenses incurred in com- 
mon with the business in some other 
State or group of States, and is not 
separated and specifically chargeable 
tc the results of each individual State, 
such secondary overhead expenses 
shall be distributed among the States 
for which they were incurred by a like 
process to that employed for the dis- 
tribution of general expenses or pri- 
mary overhead expenses, as outlined 
under (2) of this paragraph; in such 
case the distribution shall be limited 
to the number of States involved, in 
the proportion that the premiums re- 
ceived on business in each bear to the 
sum of the premiums received on busi- 
ness in all of such States. 

Earnings on the reserve for unpaid 
losses and unexpired premiums shall 
be arrived at as follows: Add the gross 
assets at the beginning and end of the 
calendar year, and strike an average. 
Add the unearned premium and unpaid 
loss reserve on marine insurance risks 
at the beginning and end of the year, 
and strike an average. Ascertain the 
proportion which the average reserve 
on marine risks bears to average gross 
assets. Crédit to underwriting result 
such proportion of all income derived 
from interests, dividends, rents, and 
profits on sales or redemption of as- 
sets. Charge against underwriting re- 
sult such proportion of all losses on 
sales or redemption of assets. 

Sec. 9. That every company trans- 
acting marine insurance in the District 
shall set forth in its annual statement 
to the superintendent, and in the form 
prescribed by him, all the items per- 
taining to its marine insurance busi- 
ness and enumerated and prescribed 
in the preceding section. To determine 
the basis of the tax on underwriting 
prefit, every company which has been 
writing marine insurance in the Dis- 
trict for five years shall furnish the 
superintendent a statement of all of the 
aforementioned items, in the form pre- 
scribed by him, for each of the pre- 
ceding five calendar years. A company 
which has not been writing marine in- 
surance in the District for five years 
shall furnish to the superintendent a 
statement of all the aforementioned 
items for each of the calendar years 
during which it has written marine in- 
surance in the District. 

If the superintendent finds the report 
of the company reporting correct, he 
shall, if the company has transacted 
marine insurance in the District for 
five years, compute an amount of—per 
centum on the average annual net un- 
derwriting profit, as defined by this 
Act, derived by such company from 
marine insurance written by it in the 
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Legal Standard 
Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities 


H. A. Smith, President 
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National Fire Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1920, to New York Insurance Department 
LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock, ail cash......... Lapeithone 
reserved to meet all Liabilities, Re-insurance Reserve, 


Unsettied Losses and Other Claims...... 
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Total Assets January 1, 1920................ $24,723,963.60 


F. D. Layton, Vice-President 
S. T. Maxwell, Secretary 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS........... $8,557,578.23 


$2,000,000.00 


13,440,443.33 
2,725,042.04 
6,057,578.23 


C. B. Roulet, Ass’t Secretary 
F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 
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District during the last preceding five 
years, and charge the same to such 
company as a tax upon the marine in- 
surance written by it in the District 
during the current calendar: year. 
Thereafter the superintendent shall 
each year compute the tax, herein pre- 
scribed, upon the average annuai net 
underwriting profit of such company 
from marine insurance written in the 
District during the preceding five 
years, including the current calendar 
year; namely, at the expiration of each 
current calendar year, the profit or loss 
on the marine insurance business of 
that year in the District is to be added 
or deducted, and the profit or loss upon 
the marine insurance business of the 
first calendar year of the preceding 
five-year period is to be dropped, so 
that the computation of net underwrit- 
ing profit for purposes of taxation un- 
der this Act will always be on’a five- 
year average: Provided, however, That 
a company which has not been writing 
marine insurance in the District for 
five years shall, until it has transacted 
such business in the District for that 
number of years, be taxed on the basis 
of the annual average underwriting 
profit on marine insurance written in 
the District during the preceding five 
years as averaged for all companies re- 
porting to the superintendent for the 
current calendar year and which have 
been transacting marine insurance in 
the District for the past five years: 
Provided further, That in the case of 
mutual companies the superintendent 
sha'l not include in underwriting profit, 
when computing the tax prescribed by 
this section, the amounts refunded by 
such companies on account of pre- 
miums previously paid by their policy- 
holders. 


When the superintendent has com- 
puted the tax on company’s net under- 
writing profit, he shall forthwith mail 
to the last known address of the prin- 
cipal office of such company a state- 
ment of the amount so charged against 
it, which amount the company shall pay 
to the superintendent on or before 
June 1 of each year, or within thirty 
days after receipt of such notice from 
the superintendent. The superintendent 
shall pay all sums so collected by him 
to the (District treasurer), and no fur- 
ther tax, except the tax on investment 


CRITICIZE NEW HULL RATES 





Eritish Carriers Say Underwriters’ 
Rates Are Too High In Period 
of Depression 





British ship-owners have expressed 
their dissatisfaction with the new 
agreement among hull underwriters on 
grounds that the rates are too high and 
the conditions over seVere. . Profits on 
freight business are running low as a 
consequence of the general slump in 
overseas trade and the great excess 
of available tonnage, forcing the car- 
riers to take immediate steps to reduce 
their operating expenses. The cost of 
insurance protection is one of the items 
that they believe can be adjusted more 
favorably to themselves. However, the 
actions of the hul! underwriters in form- 
ing another agreement after the tariff 
schedule had fallen through may lead 
some owners to run their risks unin- 
sured, according to authentic British 
reports. 

As already announced in The Eastern 
Underwriter the new agreement stipu- 
lates that the marine companies will 
restrict their lines on each risk to a 
certain specified percentage thereby 
automatically preventing a ship-owner 
from placing a large line in one office 
at a low rate. However, Llioyd’s under- 
writers are not parties to the agree- 
ment and whereas the companies are 
writing only a fourth of their previous 
lines, Lloyd’s is taking full amounts 
whenever possible. By thus diverting a 
large amount of the hull business to 
Lloyd's the carriers are hopeful of com- 
pelling the companies to reduce their 
rates to a more “justifiable” level, and 
this in spite of the fact that the British 
companies have rarely been accused by 
marine companies in other countries of 
charging excessively high amounts. 








income from funds representing capital 
stock and surp_us as prescribed by sec- 
tion 10 of this Act and the license fee 
prescribed by section 11 shall be im- 
posed by the District upon such com- 
pany, or the agents thereof, for the 
privilege of transacting the business of 
marine insurance in the District. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 











British Unemployment 
Insurance Progress 


RUN BY FRIENDLY SOCIETIES 





How Plan is Working; Administration 
of Manchester Unity of Odd 
Fellows Explained 





The “Fraternal Monitor” prints an in- 
teresting story about the administering 
of British unemployment insurance by 
English Friendly Societies. It says: 

As a result of their victory in Parlia- 
ment last summer when they were 
given equal rights with labor unions to 
carry government unemployment insur- 
ance the English friendly societies 
conferred in several meetings on ways 
and means of proceeding under the Act. 
The National Conference of Friendly 
Societies therefore decided to set up a 
central organization of approved socie- 
ties for the administration of unem- 
ployment insurance. Probably the most 
important meeting was held September 
24th at Coventry. Rev. Canon F. C. 
Davies (Reigate), of Manchester Unity, 
presided. 

A far-reaching change in the plans 
was made in an amendment moved by 
G. Lingstrom, Grand Master of Man- 
chester Unity, by which the affiliated 
societies forming the central organiza- 
tion will retain their contributions and 
pay the benefits of their’own members, 
but providing that if a deficiency be 
declared in respect of the fund vested 
in the central organization, all affiliated 
societies, whether carrying their own 
insurance risk or not, shall pay their 
proportionate share of any levy im- 
posed to restore each fund to solvency. 

The National Conference employs the 
card system of voting whereby dele- 
gates of the societies vote for the en- 


rolled members, and the vote on the. 


amendment caused an uproar. The 
amendment was carried, the votes being 
3,951,830 against 3,093,480. A long noisy 
protest followed, delegates jumping up 
and excitedly shouting against the dicta- 
tion of a new “triple alliance’—a ref- 
erence to the voting strength of dele- 
gates of the three big societies—the 
Manchester Unity of Oddfellows, the 
Foresters, and the Rechabites. A dele- 
gate insisted that the card vote had 
been taken without first seeing that it 
had the support of one-third of the dele- 
gates present. The president said the 
point should be cleared up and every- 
body satisfied as to the correctness of 
the decision. A vote by show of hands 
was then taken, and resulted in mare 
than one-third of the delegates: support- 
ing it. Delegates then called for a new 
card vote, with the result of 4,649,208 in 
favor, and 1,297,182 against. The dele- 
gates of societies with a membership of 
1,271,118 abstained from voting. One 
delegate said that if card votes were 
going to be taken it was no use continu- 
ing in the Conference, for the big socie- 
ties were going to swamp the small 
ones all the time. A number of the dele- 
gates retired from the meeting. 


Then came the question of excluding 
deposit and dividing societies from 
participation in the central organiza- 
tion, which was really a rescinding of 
the decision by the Cardiff Conference 
last year to admit such societies in op- 
position to the wishes of the larger s8o- 
cieties. T. Barnes (Plymouth, Man- 
chester Unity) moved that the Associa- 
tion should consist of representatives 
of registered friendly societies, which 
provided sickness, funeral and other 
benefits, excepting collecting societies, 
dividing societies and deposit societies. 
He said the larger organizations were 
deeply concerned in maintaining in 
their independent work the standard of 
the true friendly society. They wished 
the National Conference to be exactly 
what its title led the public to suppose. 
The distinction between the friendly 
society and the dividing and deposit so- 
cieties was a very marked one; there 
was a clear cut division between them. 
The president announced that a card 
vote had been demanded, and this being 
supported by more than one-third of the 
representation, a number of delegates 
withdrew from the Conference amid a 
scene of excitement and uproar. The 
resolution of the Manchester Unity was 
then put and carried on a card vote, 
some four millions voting for it. The 
Hearts of Oak, Sons of Temperance, 
Rational, and Nottingham Order of 
Oddfellows abstained, while a number 
of representatives of deposit and other 
societies had already retired from the 
hall. 

A movement to co-operate with labor 
unions in administering the Act was en- 
dorsed. At a dinner and smoking con- 
cert given by Coventry lodges, G. L. 
Lingstrom, Grand Master of Man- 
chester Unity, urged all present to cul- 
tivate the true spirit of brotherhood and 
to make their lodges more social and 
instructive, Sir Alfred H. Warren, 
Parliamentary Agent of the friendly so- 
cieties, gave an address. The enter- 
tainment was attended by sisters and 
brethren. 

Walter Collins, Secretary of the Man- 
chester Unity of Oddfellows, has is- 
sued the following circular to the dis- 
tricts with respect to the administration 
of unemployment insurance through the 
lodges and districts of the Order: 

The Directors, acting in accordance with the 
resolution of the Leamington A. M. C., author- 
izing them to make the necessary arrangements 
for the establishment of a scheme for the pur- 
poses of the Unemployment Act, have decided 
that the interests oF the Unity require that the 
administration of the Act should be undertaken 
in co-operation with other societies in a posi- 
tion similar to the Unity. 3 

This decision is in harmony with the views 
of the friendly society movement, and arrange- 
ments are being completed under which the Di- 
rectors are now in a position to invite members 
to join an association, of which the Unity will 
be a division. 

At this time it is not possible to circulate 
to the Unity a detailed comprehensive state. 
ment, but having regard to the urgency of the 
matter, and the very limited time in which the 
scheme has to be made ye the following 
particulars are supplied for the information of 
members: 

Complete information will be forwarded at the 
earliest date possible, but the extreme urgency 
of the circumstances compel the issue of this 
circular without delay, 

Membership: Members desiring to take their 
unemployment insurance through the association 
to which the Unity is attached must insure for 
a supplementary unemployment benefit. 
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New Contract of 
North American 


INCOME 





CASH SURRENDER 





List of Disability Features Available 
for Premium of $127.50; Guar- 
anteed Cash Values 





The North American Accident is is- 
suing a new contract which it calls 
“Cash Surrender Income Guaranteed 
Policy.” No reduction is made in any 
indemnity because of change of occu- 
pation or by reason of engaging for 
profit or pleasure in any game, sport 








Entrance Fee: An entrance fee of 1s. 6d. will 
be chargeable. r 

Contributions: The contributions payable in 
respect of the supplementary benefit, combined 
with the cost of administration is 4d. per week. 

Benefits: The supplementary benefit is at the 
rate of 5s. per week for men and 4s. per, week 
for women, and the periods during which ben- 
efits are payable and the conditions under 
which they are —— are similar to those ob- 
taining under the Act. 

Applications for Membership:* Application 
forms will be issued in due course, and are 
being prepared as: expeditiously as possible. 

General Information: Unemployment books 
will be obtainable on and after October lst at 
any unemployment exchange or branch employ- 
ment office. They should be in the possession 
of members not later than November 8th, and 
given to the employer. 

It should be specially noted that: 

(1) This circular is issued direct to lodge 
secretaries as a matter of urgency. 

(2) Further and more explicit information 
will be forwarded at an early date, and the 
position of provincial and lodge secretaries 
in relation to the scheme will be fully ex- 
plained. 

(3) The Directors rely upon the co-operation 
of provincial and lodge secretaries to make 

the scheme effective to meet the needs of the 
members of the Unity who desire to take ad- 
vantage of the facilities afforded. 

_ Pending the delivery of the forms of applica- 
tion for membership, secretaries are requested 
to record the names of members desiring to 


join the division. WALTER COLLINS, C. S. 
Unity Offices, Manchester, October 1, 1920. 
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or exercise or because of doing any act 
or thing pertaining to any other occv- 
pation. 


The disability benefits available un- 
der a policy for a yearly premium of 
$127.50 follow: 


$150 a month, or $5 each day of dis- 
ability caused by any accident or 
any sickness (venereal disease 
excepted). 


75 a month, or $2.50 each day of par- 
tial disability caused by any acci- 
dent. 

225 a month, or $7.50 each day of 
confinement to a _ hospital for 
treatment of injuries or sickness. 

37.50 allowed for treatments by a phy- 
sician or surgeon, for injuries 
which cause no loss of time. 

5,400 for loss of any two limbs or the 
sight of both eyes from any acci- 
dent; for the loss of the sight of 
both eyes from any sickness; or 
for the loss of the use of any two 
limbs due to paralysis. 

The Cash Surrender Values 

At any time after premium deposits 

have been regularly made for four 

years the Insured may surrender the 
policy to the Company and receive its 
cash value as follows: 
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DEBATE POLICY MEANING 





Feinstein Protests Application of Li- 
ability Limiting Clause to Special 
Cover of Policy 





The lawsuit of Benjamin Feinstein 
y. Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance 
Company brings up the question as to 
whether the defendant is liable by rea- 
son of its policy of insurance, for the 
loss by burglary of articles of a jewel- 
er’s stock in trade taken from a safe, 
although they were not contained 
within the inner steel chest. 

Feinstein contends that the follow- 
ing clause in the policy is separate and 
distinct and does not refer to any spe- 
cial agreement limiting the liability of 
the insurance company to articles tak- 
en from the inner chest: “the insur- 
ance company under this policy shall 
attach and apply specifically as follows: 
$2,000 (a) on gold and silverware, 
watches, jewelry, precious stones and 
all other merchandise of like character 


while contained in the safe or safes 
above described * * *” 

This the company denies, contending, 
among other things, that causes of ac- 
tion are not justified in that it affirma- 
tively appears that the merchandise re- 
ferred to was not feloniously abstracted 
from the inner chest. 





AUTO CONFERENCE TO MEET 





Commissions and General Agencies Fur- 
nish Big Problems; Amendments 
to Constitution Proposed 





The National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers’ Conference will meet on Friday, 
January 7, at the Hotel Commodore to 
act upon the question of commissions 
and general agencies and upon amend- 
ments to the constitution of the con- 
ference recommended by the govern- 
ing committee. 


The national commission’s committee 
has framed a report recommending 
tules to cover general agencies of ma- 
rine companies and general agencies of 
fre and marine companies under the 
same control as casualty companies. 
Besides listing excepted cities, this re- 
port contains workable definitions of 
home, departmental and branch offices, 
general agents, local agents and solici- 
tors or brokers and the limits of metro- 
politan districts. 


Only the Southern and Western con- 
ferences have changes to suggest. The 
Southern wants changes in the basis 
of compensation of general agencies 
and in the method of approval and dis- 
approval, confining the agencies to 
named cities in each state and increas- 
ing the number of excepted cities. The 
Western conference advocates the 
elimination of metropolitan districts 
and excepted cities and of illegitimate 
general agencies; also an allowance 
to agents of five cents postage per pol- 
icy and a maximum commission of 25 


per cent to Western agents of all 
classes. 

The governing committee recom- 
mends amendments giving notice of 
meetings and providing for members’ 
proxies. A third proposed amendment 
prohibits rebating, including cancella- 
tion on other than a short rate basis 
for the purpose of rewriting at a lower 
rate. A fourth prchibits members from 
re-insuring only part of the automobile 
business of a non-member. 





AGAINST AUTO THEFT REWARDS 





Position of National Association of 
Automotive Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies Given 





The National ‘Association of Automo- 
tive Mutual Insurance Companies plans 
to seek nationwide legislation making 
it a criminal offense to offer or accept 
a reward for the recovery of a stolen 
automobile. 

The experience of mutuals, says Jean 
V. Lutz, of the National Automobile 
Mutual Casualty Company, with owners 
who conveniently lose their automobile 
so that an accomplice can claim a re- 
ward, justifies this drastic decision. 

This is one of the first steps taken by 
the new association, which held its first 
meeting at Chicago, December ist. The 
association is subsidiary to the National 
Association of Mutual Casualty Compa- 
nies and is immediately governed by a 
board of eight, of which Mr. Lutz is a 
member. It is now dealing with ques- 
tions of re-insurance and legislation and 
may establish a rating bureau. 





PROPOSED MOTOR LAWS 





Indiana Legislature To Consider Bill 
Modeled According to Suggestions 
of Owners and Companies 





A bill, endorsed by the Hoosier Motor 
‘Club, the Hoosier State Automobile As- 
sociation, several automobile insurance 
companies and chief of police, coming 
before the Indiana legislature next ses- 
sion, provides for (1), an increase in 
the penalty for theft of motor vehic'es, 
(2) the creation of transferrable title to 
ownership, (3) the extension of police 
powers in tracing automobile thefts 
and (4) an amendment to the existing, 
ineffective, number law. 

Registration will not be permitted 
unless an authorized title certificate is 
exhibited; neither will licenses be 
transferred. 

Punishment by fine of from $1,000 to 
$5,000 and imprisonment from two to 
ten years is prescribed for the felony 
of altering or forging certificates or 
knowingly using illegal certificates. 





Jesse S. Phillips, superintendent of 
insurance, has filed with William F. 
Schneider, New York county clerk, a 
petition asking leave to pay a dividend 
of 15 per cent to policyholders and 
creditors of the Empire State Surety 
Company. 
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A human being in 
its natural state is 
a carefree, careless 
and happy animal. 
According tc the 
theory of one great man, all this dates 
back to the happy days when our an- 
cestors jumped from branch to brancn 
of the old family tree and tossed cocoa- 
nuts at the neighbors. 


Then along came education and ad- 
vertising and times changed, so we 
think. Civilization brought into our 
lives things the old days never knew, 
says “Standard Accident Service.” Re- 
sponsibility came and with it trouble. 
Social rights and society in general 
made men live up to certain ideals— 
sometimes in spite of themselves. 

Today most men think themselves 
pretty wise and up to the minute in the 
matter of providing themselves with 
the necessities of life. Among other 
such necessities came Accident Insur- 
ance. Hardly a man today who will 
not admit that Accident Insurance is a 
modern necessity. And yet only one 
in ten carries such a policy. Why? 

Do you know that last year in the 
United States men spent as much 
money on Chewing Gum as they did 
on Accident Insurance? Over $50,000,- 
000 for gum! Think of it! 

Four times as much money spent on 
gum as. on Health Insurance. All 
around us for years we have seen hard- 
ship and want produced by a_ long 
period of illness and yet in spite of this 
object lesson men continue to spend 
money on gum and let Health Insur- 
ance go by the board! 

This condition proves to every man 
that there are still, all around us, men 
who have not yet been reached by the 
education and advertising of modern 
business. Men who can still be sold 
on our proposition for their benefit and 
for ours. Accident and Health Insur- 
ence is still a young game and we are 
the upbuilders of a great business 
which is far and away above the chew- 
ing gum business in every way. We 
sell a real service commodity. It’s 
time the people of the United States 
spent more on Accident Insurance than 
on chewing gum and we are the fel- 
lows to do our share to see that they 
do hereafter. 


Chewing Gum 


vs. 
Accident Insurance 
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When Workmen Contract Smalipox 
Madison, Wis., Dec. 24-—Can the 
workman who contracts smallpox com- 
pel his employer to pay him benefits 
provided for in the workmen’s compen- 
sation act? The state industrial com- 
mission in two cases from Marinette 
have just held the employer liable. The 
Lumberman’s Mutual Casualty com- 
pany of Chicago, which held the insur- 
ance of the employer is of a different 
opinion and has fi'ed an appeal in the 
cases and will carry the matter to the 
Supreme Court for a final decision. 





The U. S. Casualty has appointed 
H. B. Warner general agent for all lines 
in Iowa. Mr. Warner is general man- 
ager of the Automotive Insurance Com- 
pany, a stock company writing fire, 
theft, transportation and tornado insur- 
ance on automobiles. 





For the automobile owner short of 
ready money an automobile pawnshop 
has been established near Columbus 
Circle. 

The Lion Bonding & Surety has 
joined the Bureau of Personal Accident 
& Health Underwriters. 
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“Telegram” Ads 

E. C. Cary, automobile manager of 
The Liverpool & London & Globe, calls 
attention to the Automobile Wanted ad- 
vertisements in the “Telegram,” as iI- 
lustrative of the ease with which an 
automobile can be sold. In Massachu- 
setts notification of contemplated sale 
of an automobile must be filed, with the 
Secretary of State several days in ad- 
vance of the sale. The law is designed 
to hinder the sale of automobiles by 
thieves. Quotations from the “Tele- 
gram,” November 22nd, show with 
what ease automobiles can be disposed 
of in New York. 

“Automobiles wanted for export, con- 
dition immaterial; cash paid for used, 
burned or wrecked cars; phone, write 
or bring car to door. Dolphin, 481 Mott 
Av., near 148th, Bronx. 
Haven—344.” 





“Automobiles Wanted 

Late models, all makes; highest 
prices paid; bring car. Manhattan Au- 
tomobile Exchange, 157 Columbus Av., 
corner 67th St.” 
“Automobiles—1,000 Wanted for Export 
immediately; highest cash prices paid; 
bring car or write. 499 E. 193d.” 





“Wanted—Automobiles, any make, all 
models; ready cash waiting. 1,252 Bed- 
ford Av., Brooklyn. Phone Lafayette— 
7086.” 


* * * 


Casualty As Well As Fire 


The “Bulletin,” of the Insurance Club 
of Chicago issues the following state- 
ment: 

How many members of the insurance 
fraternity realize that the Insurance 
Club of Chicago is a club for fire and 
casualty men and women? This club, 
until very recently, has been conducted 
under the name of “The Fire Insurance 
Club,” and extended its benefits pri- 
marily to those engaged in the fire busi- 
ness. However, in keeping wth the 
times and following the ever-broadening 
principles of insurance, a change of 
name was effected, making it possible 
for those engaged in the casualty busi- 
ness to also enjoy its benefits. 

We wish that every person engaged 
in the casualty department of insurance 
could be made to realize that the ben- 
efits to be derived from the Insurance 
Club, both intellectual and socialwise, 
are practically unlimited. There is a 
committee working at the present time 
for the purpose of formulating a pro- 
gram for the coming year, which will 
include talks on subjects of particular 
interest to casualty men. The casualty 
department of the insurance business is 
new and changes in laws, policy con- 
tracts and company policies, are occur- 
ring daily. The question is: “Will we 
take advantage of this opportunity to 
learn our own business, or will we be 
satisfied with the knowledge which we 
gain from day to day in the ordinary 
way.” 

It will pay you to visit one of the 
casualty lectures given by the Insurance 
Institute, which is fostered by this club, 
and convince yourself of the fact that 
there is something new to be learned in 
this line every day. 

* ¢ 8 
Live Stock Insurance 

Oconcemowoc, Wis., Dec. 15.—Mis- 
souri may have its $10,000 hogs; but 
they are pikers compared with Wis- 
consin cattle. If one of the bulls 


Phone Mott. 








ewned by the Carnation Stock Farm 
Co., Oconomowoc, should die, the com- 
pany would cash in on insurance poli- 


cies aggregating $100,000. The bull is 
the champion Carnation King Sylvia. 
Several other bu!'ls are insured for $25,- 
000 each. 

Gustave Pabst, on his stock farm at 
Dousman, has a two-month calf insured 
for $20,000. On a bull in which he 
owns a half interest, he has a policy 
for $32,500. Sir Bess Ormsby Fobes, 
a three-year-old, carries a $20,000 pol- 
icy. As a calf it was bought for $600 
ty a farmer who recently sold it to 
Mr. Pabst for $30,000. 

Although Wisconsin is primarily a 
Cairy state, it has some extreme’y 
valuable hogs. Clansman, owned by 
William Wrigley, Jr., the chewing gum 
king, is insured for $10,000. It is said 
that $50,000 was recently refused for it. 

But perhaps the oddest sort of animal 
insurance is that proposed on silver 
fox. The growth of the industry of 
breeding these animals for their val- 
uable fur has led insurance companies 
tc serious consideration of this form 
of insurance, according to Thomas S. 
McQueen, local representative of the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co., the larg- 
est insurer of live stock in the state. 
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Here’s a Pretty Headline 

A Pennsylvania newspaper prints 
this cheerful head'ine: “Insuring Com- 
pany Uses Ruse To Evade Payment 
of a Claim. Mine Worker Officials May 
Bring Action Against Company in 
Scranton; Underhand Methods.” The 
case refers to an accident to a colliery 
worker. 

* * x 


A Little Pun 

The Liverpool “Journal of Com- 
merce” is not above a pun. In dis- 
cussing the recent Liverpool fires it 
says: 

uThe liability as regards damage done 
by fire on the occasion of the recent 
outbreak of incendiarism in Liverpool 
has already become ‘a burning ques- 
tion.’” 

* s * 
Palmer Talks To Queens Chamber 


Lew Palmer, of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, addressed the Person- 
nel Managers’ Club of the Queens 
Chamber of Commerce on “Working 
Relations” a few days ago. The talk had 
to do with safety work. 

* * 


If In Doubt, Call Him An 
Man 

In days of old when a young lady 
was arrested for drunkenness, crime 
or other disorderly conduct, and she 
wore furs or was reasonably good-look- 
ing she was identified in daily news- 
papers as “an actress.” Nowadays, 
when a young man gets into trouble 
the first guess of the daily papers is 
that he is an insurance man or the son 
of an insurance man. Occasionally, a 
real insurance man breaks into print 
as did a New Yorker last week when 
he was soaping himself in his bath- 
room, and going to the window to pull 
a shade down he slipped and tumbled 
out into the street. 
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Insurance 


Craving Information 
The Aetna Life and Affiliated Com- 
panies recently asked brokers to sub- 
mit a list of topics which they wanted 
discussed at the Monday noon lectures. 
More than _ sixty-five different subjects 
were listed among the requests. 
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Bankers’ Insurance Committee 

The insurance committee of the 
American Bankers’ Association, just ap- 
pointed, consists of L. E. Sands, presi- 
dent First National Bank, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Chairman Oscar G. Foreman, 
president Foreman Bros. Banking Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; Frank L. Hilton, vice- 
president Bank of the Manhattan Co., 
New York City; J. A. Latta, vice-presi- 
dent Northwestern National Bank, Min- 
reapolis, Minn.; Geo. S. Murphey, presi- 
dent First National Bank, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 

* * * 
Auto Mutual’s Figures 

At a banquet held by the board of di- 
rectors of the National Automobile Mu- 
tual Casualty Co. at the McAlpin, cele- 
brating the third anniversary, Jean V. 
Lutz, secretary and general manager, 
read a report stating that the company 
had written more than $1,000,000 busi- 
ness. The volume of premiums in- 


“creased 400 per cent the second year 


and 100 per cent the third year. 
* * #8 


“Movies” a Coast Hazard 

Charles H. Payne, manager of the 
aviation department of the National 
Liberty, denies the report recently pub- 
lished in an insurance paper that the 
company is not writing all the way out 
to the Coast. On the contrary, the 
Company’s aviation business in Califor- 
nia is largely responsible for a new 
clause in aviation policies prohibiting 
the use of insured aircraft in connection 


with moving pictures, where smash-ups 


are sometimes at a premium. 
a 


Professor Attends Classes 
Ralph H. Blanchard, who is teaching 
insurance at Columbia University, is 
a regular attendant at the Aetna Life’s 
brokers’ lectures. 





ATTITUDE IN BAIL BONDS 

Considerable has been printed in the 
daily papers about the alleged careless 
manner in which companies are wfiting 
bail bonds. 

The American Surety Company does 
not solicit bail bonds and only writes 
them when the charge is of a technical 
nature and to accommodate patrons of 
the company. 

The National Surety Company is not 
writing bonds for criminals. 





The Manufacturers’ Casualty has 
purchased the four-story brick build- 
ing at 925 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
for permanent use as its Home Office. 


| C. A. CRAIG, President W. R. WILLS, Vice-Pres. C.R. CLEMENTS, Sec. & Treas, } 


The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Industrial, Life, Health and Accident Insurance 
in ONE Policy | 











HUEBNER ON TAXATION 

(Continued from page 24) 
this fact it is suggested that the rate of 
taxation be applied to the average an- 
nual net underwriting profit derived by 
the company from marine insurance 
written by it within the State during the 
preceding five years. 

The rate of taxation applied to net 
profits will, of course, be fixed by each 
State to meet its own wishes. It is 
recognized that the need for revenue 
varies widely in the different States. 
Our suggestion is not intended to em- 
phasize a particu'ar rate of taxation. 
The real factor of importance is the 
change from the existing system of 
premium taxation to one of taxation on 
profits. Whatever the amount of rev- 
enue it is deemed necessary to collect, 
it is only just that the method of taxa- 
oa et be based on the principle of ability 
O pay. 

(3) That in addition to the tax on net 
underwriting profit, every marine insur- 
ance company should pay to the State 
wherein it is organized, or if an alien 
company to the State in which it has its 
principal office, a tax on its investment 
income from funds representing capital 
stock and surplus. Such income can 
not be considered as _ underwriting 
profit, and should be taxed in a manner 
similar to that prevailing elsewhere in 
the.case of earnings from investments. 

(4) That in lieu of the existing num- 
erous license fees imposed by the sev: 
eral States each marine insurance com- 
pany should pay in any one State only 
a Single annual fee graded according to 
the importance of the company. This 
method is not meant to reduce the 
amount actually paid by the companies, 
but only to obviate the needless detail 
and annoyance associated with the pres- 
ent multiplicity of varying fees imposed 
by the different States. 





Specials Graduated 

At a special session of the Life and 
Accident Training School held at the 
Home Office of the Travelers, the fol- 
lowing special agents were graduated: 
Clifford M. Carter, Indianapolis; Julian 
S. Gilmour, New York City; Charles E. 
McDermott, New York City; Aubrey C. 
Moore, Indianapolis; and Edward L. 
Stites, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Clyde EB. Dalrymple, special agent of 
the Hartford branch of the Travelers, 
has been appointed liability and indem- 
nity manager at Des Moines. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 











Too many agents 
pass out the cir- 
culars provided by 
their companies to 
their prospects 
and secure promises instead of applica- 
tions. It is very easy for a man to say 
“Leave me one of your circulars and 
lll think it over.” The Massachusetts 
Bonding & Insurance Company sug- 
gests that the agent illustrate to his 
prospects the many advantages they 
will derive by carrying his company’s 
protection, writing down the figures as 
he goes along. 

Make them plain, make him see 
them; concentrate his attention on 
those dollars and cents he will have 
coming to him in case “old man trou- 
ble” knocks at his door. You are now 
approaching the point where your man 
is tempted to ask you to leave a cir- 
cular so he can go over it himself. 
“What good will a circular do you?” 
an agent said to a prospect the other 
day, “if you are struck by an automo- 
bile or a street car, or meet with some 
other accident? Not one bit of good. 
The policy is what you need and want. 
Better be safe than sorry.” Be ieve 
me, boy, he took that to heart; I got 
his application and his money; he is 
happy and so am I. 

Make your prospect feel that you 
know what you are talking about—it 
makes your work easier. Therefore, 
be sure that you understand your bust 
ness thoroughly. Avoid mistakes in 
quoting rates—it makes it embarrass: 
ing in your sales talk, and you hate to 
tell your man that you made a mistake, 
and detracts his interest in your 
proposition. Don’t talk two or three 
different kinds of policies to one pros- 
pect—you are there to sell him the 
best. 

Keep closely in touch with local oc- 
currence. Everybody reads, hears, or 
sees the many daily accidents happen 
ing on the streets, railroads, in fac- 
tories, mil!s and almost everywhere. 
Drive those facts home more strongly 
—they’ll impress. We couldn’t get bet- 
ter publicity than the local papers give 
by printing among the news items, ac- 
cidents, accidents, accidents! Use 
them to good advantage when talking 
to your prospect. 


Substitute 
“Dollars and Cents” 
for Circulars 


* + * 
Thomas O. Enders, for- 
A Word mer President of the Aet- 
About Letter na Life Insurance Com- 
Writing pany, once remarked 


when trying to read a 
long letter poorly written with a pen, 
“If he would take more time to write 
his letter he would reduce its length by 
one-half and make it more intelligible,” 
says Aetna Life “Club Chat.” 

Mr. Enders did not favor traveling 
about the country at a considerab’e ex- 
penditure of time and money to do busi- 
ness which he thought might be better 
done by correspondence. He stated 
that when a man has written what he 
has to say he is likely to have ex- 
pressed himself more definitely and in 
a way that cannot afterwards be dis- 
Puted, or retracted and when you have 
written to such a person you have stat- 
ed your views or instructions so that 
val are not likely to be misunder- 

ood. 


He stated that he could often do busi- 
ness with a New York man by corre- 
spondence rather than a trip to New 
York. His views upon this subject may 
differ from those of others, but it is 
well known that Mr. Enders was a suc- 
cessful manager of men. 

spe 
The relation of 
Over and height and weight 
Under Weight and to accident and 
Accident Insurance sickness insurance 
is not fully under- 
Stood, and that its importance may be 


appreciated this article calls attention 
to the underwriting principles involved, 
says the “Hartford Agent.” 

A table of heights and weights ap- 
pears in our accident manual, this 
table showing the average weight, the 
under weight limit and the over weight 
limit for each height measurement 
graduated by inches from five feet to 
six feet two inches. The under weight 
limits are 20 per cent under and the 
over weight limits about 40 per cent 
over the average weights. 

Whenever a risk comes between the 
under weight limit and the over weight 
limit he is usually acceptable. 

Not infrequently an _ application 
reaches the Home Office indicating 
that in comparison with his height an 
insured is over or under the so-called 
over weight or under weight limits. It 
is necessary in these cases. unless the 
risk is declined, to secure further evi- 
dence of insurability. 


The agent often asks how a man’s 
weight affects the hazard of accident 
or sickness insurance. It does in sev- 
eral ways. Under weight and over 
weight tend to reduce the power of re- 
sistance, thus prolonging both accident 
and sickness claims. Over weights are 
more susceptible to injury and suffer 
longer periods of disability on account 
of certain types of injuries, such as in- 
juries to the limbs. An over weight 
risk is particularly susceptible to the 
serious effects of blood poisoning. 

With respect to under weight it is 
not so much the fact of under weight 
as the causes which may not be known. 
Under weight may be a family charac- 
teristic and the risk in sound physical 
condition, and it may be caused by 
something which makes the risk posi- 
tively uninsurable. The under weight 
may be a man in weakened condition 
and of small stamina, while the Over 
weight is always handicapped in re- 
sisting disease. 

How this matter of resistance affects 
mortality is best shown by the medico- 
actuarial investigation of the life in- 
surance companies. The following 
table shows the loss experience of 
American companies, the percentage 
referring to the ratio of actual to ex- 
pected deaths: 


. underweight 94 per cent. 
. overweight 99 per cent. 
. underweight 97 per cent. 
. overweight 106 per cent. 
. underweight 98 per cent. 
. overweight 128 per cent. 
50 to 80 Ibs. overweight 152 per cent. 

To fully comprehend this table it 
should be explained that the average 
life insurance loss experience is about 
80 per cent of expectancy. 

Naturally a man’s physical propor- 
tions affect the acceptability of the 
risk if outside the limit figures. A 
tman heavily built, muscular, and with 
a large chest would be a better risk 
than one of even sma'ler weight of the 
same height with a large abdomen. 

If a risk submitted is over or under 
the limits an examination is required 
to learn the chest measurement at both 
inspiration and expiration, girth meas- 
urements and general physical condi- 
tion. 


W. E. SMALL, President E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 
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INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


HOME OFFICE, 47 CEDAR STREET 
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Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
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THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 
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Elmer A. Lord &Co. 
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MOTOR CAR MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MOTOR CAR MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
50-56 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


We write full coverage automobile insurance at 20% less than 


the conference rates. 
Telephone:—John 5880 Business written only through brokers 


We are open for agencies in New York and Pennsylvania 














The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


The original and leading. Liability 
Insurance Company in the Wor! 
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United States Branch 


SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Mgr. 
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FOUNDERS OF THE 
FIREMAN’S FUND 


The Fireman’s Fund was organized at a time when 
public interest in San Francisco centered upon_fire 
fighting. + agg 


Some conception of the.popularity of this activity 
and of the men who participated in it may be obtained 
from the accounts given by the chroniclers of the 
period. | (ig 

“No event or anniversary of consequence was allowed to pass with- 
out a demonstration in which the firemen with their apparatus were 
the most conspicuous feature. On these festive occasions the engines 
were drawn through the streets by hand by their members arrayed 
in the leathern caps. At the head of each company was the foreman 
or engineer who carried a horn, usually silver, handsomely chased. 
The rope by which the machine was drawn was immaculately white. 
The firemen marched two, and sometimes four, abreast, the interval 
between ranks being properly spaced. The apparatus itself, as brilliant 
as paint and varnish could make it, with all its metal parts glittering, 
was as much an object of admiration as the men who drew it. There 
was much rivalry between the different companies, each seeking to 
outdo the other in the matter of appearance and effectiveness of their 
machines.” Young: History of San Francisco. 


It is not strange, in view of the fact that the fire- 
man was in such favor in the year that the company 
was organized, that the plan of donating 10 per cent 
of the profits to the firemen’s charity fund should have 
been adopted, and that the name “Fireman’s Fund” 
should have been chosen. The constitution of the 
company even provided that—“one-fourth of the di- 
rectors shall be active or exempt members of the San 
Francisco Fire Department.” Of this group were Fred 
D. Kohler, the first Chief of the San Francisco volun- 
teer fire department, and David Scannell, who served 
off and on for twenty-five vears, first as Chief Engi- 
neer of the volunteers and later as Chief of the paid 
fire department. : 








DAVID SCANNELL 
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